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Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on 
his farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted 
as the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 
A MODEL FARM HOUSE. 

From an experience of many years 
as a builder, I find a great lack of sys- 
tematic planning among farmers when 
it comes to building a house that is up 
to date and that contains all modern 
improvements. One whose elevation 
will blend with the landscape around 
it will be “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

If we are going to build, let us take 
the location, size of farm, ete., into ac- 
count. We should first lay out the 
lawn, driveways, walks, gardens and 
orchards so that they will all help to 
beautify the landscape. ‘To do all this 
so as to look well and save expense re- 
quires some thought and study. To 
plan a house to live in to have every 
room light and airy, is not such an 
easy thing to do. 

Figure 1 is the front view. In ex- 
amining this and the plans you will no- 
tice the house is convenient to enter 
either the front hall and = dining 
and sitting rooms, or the kitchen, from 
the front porch. We can land our 
friends, on coming home from town, on 
the porch, all in the dry. 

Figure 2 is the plan of the basement, 
which contains fuel room, vegetable 
cellar and laundry. The laundry con- 
tains stationary wash tubs, slop-sinks 
and water closet, ete. 

ligure 3 is the first floor plan. Please 
notice the coavenience of entrance, 
both to front hall and at the side of 
the large kitchen. We have a kitchen 
18x19 feet. It contains sink, cupboards 
for all the kitchen utensils, flour and 
meal bins, and case of drawers. No- 
tice the convenience of the wood room. 
There is a double-acting door between 
kitchen and pantry. 

Then comes our dining room, 15x20 
feet. Then our large and commodious 
sitting room, 15x21 feet. Our own 
bedrooin is 15x22 feet, with closet. The 
bedroom off sitting room is 12x15 feet, 
with a closet. The staircase hall, 12x15 
feet, has a closet under the stairs. 

igure 4 is the second floor plan. 
Each bedroom is entered from the hall. 
The bathroom contains bathtub, water- 
closet and washstand. The linen closet 
is fitted up with cupboards and draw- 
ers to store away the extra bedding, 
etc., for the house. The basement is 
8 feet in height. I*irst story 9 feet 6 
inches, second story 9 feet. The house 
has a frontage of 53 feet, by 45 feet 
back. 

Geauga Co., O. CHAS, H. HICKOX. 
COST OF CONS“RUCTION. 

(At this time of year we tind many 
farmers interested in the matter of 
building a modern, substantial farm- 
house. 

From $1,200 to $2,000 is about all 
that we should care to expend in guch 
a@ structure in the country, even if we 
had thousands of dollars at our com- 
mand, 

Friend Hickox does not give the ap- 
proximate cost of such a farmhouse as 
he has planned, but in this section it 
could not be constructed for much 
less than $2,000. 

With bill stuff at $11. flooring mate- 
rial at $18, siding at $18 to $22, and 
Shingles at $3.50, a farmer who is a 
carpenter, and could devote some 





time to helping in the commtractitnn, | 
this model farmhouse might be con- 
structed for $1,800 to $2,000. 

ABOUT SIDING. 

Were we to erect such «a structure, 
we should use German lap, rather than 
the common, harrow lap siding, for 
covering the outside walls. Common 
lap siding may be tight when first nail- 











place by strips of lath while siding 
up, but we should prefer to remove the 
strips if common siding is used, ‘This 
makes an air-tight outer wall, 

There are several grades and styles 
of sheathing paper. Some use tarred 
paper, others so-called medicated or 
fibretto paper. We do not believe there 
is very much difference or importance 
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FIG. 1—FRONT VIEW. 


ed on, but it will soon warp more or 
less between the studding, even when 
kept well painted. This allows the 
wind free access, more or less, to the 
sheathing underneath. 
PROPER PLACE FOR SHEATHING. 

Years ago many carpenters insisted, 
when sheathing first came into general 
use, that it should be nailed upon the 
inside of the studding. Then only the 
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FIG. 2—BASEMENT PLAN. 
thin siding was placed on the outside. 
This practice never secured a warm 
building, even when a layer of build- 
ing paper was first placed under the 
siding. There was no dead air space 
between the walls, for the paper 
would be spread about more or less 
between laps and between the stud- 
ding. Under these conditions building 
paper was not only not effective, but 
comparatively worthless. 

The best plan is to sheath up on the 
outside of the studding, all around the 





building. A cheaper grade of lumber 
can be used, but it should be matched 
and jointed. Material eight inches wide 
is preferable to six-inch stuff, as there 
is less waste in matching. 
SHEATHING PAPER. 

Over this sheathing lay the paper, 
just ahead of the work of putting on 
the siding. The paper may be held in 


attached to the matter of selection, but 
have preferred not to use the so-called 
taY paper. 

AS TO THE ROOF. 

This is a matter of great importance 
to every reader of The Farmer. The 
editor has “had a hand” in building 
the two farmhouses on the “Experi. 
ment farm” at Climax, Both are cheap- 
ly constructed cottages, one costing 
$700, the other $1,500. It has always 
been “said” that no one would ever 
build the second house and plan it ex- 
actly similar to the first one. The 
owner or builder would “know more” 
next time. We think we do, 

A STEEP ROOF. 

Were we to build another house, we 
should give the roof “half piteh,” if 
possible. A steep roof may cost more, 
but it is more durable and will shed 
water better, other conditions being 
equal, 

USE GOOD MATERIAL, 
After putting down the roof boards 


on the rafters, we should lay some 
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FIG. 3—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


heavy building or roofing paper, such 
as is almost constantly advertised in 
The Farmer. 


This paper is of much value when 


placed between the roof boards and 
shingles. We should use the best shin- 
gles obtainable, in our section, rather 
than tin or slate, as it would be 
cheaper. 

HEAT WASTED IN COLD WEATHER. 

Heavy roofing paper under the shin 
gles will make a house considerably 
warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer, During the cold winter months 
a Jarge amount of heat is wasted by 
passing out through the roof, thus 
making it necessary to burn more fuel 
in one winter than all the paper on the 
walls and roof would equal in market 
value. 

Did you ever notice the snow melt- 
ing on a roof over warm rooms in cold 
weather, while the eave-projecting por- 
tion of the roof would be covered with 
snow? This is caused by the radiation 
of heat from the rooms below, 

HOW TO DOCTOR A HOT ROOF. 

Of course you have often slept under 
a roof in July and August when it 
seemed as though you would bake be- 
fore you succumbed to “tired nature’s 
’ So have we. 

To “doctor” a hot roof, take off the 


sweet restorer.’ 


shingles and lay a heavy blanket of 
building paper on the roof boards; 
then give one dose of new shingles. 
Next “ceil up” underneath the rafters 
with a fairly good quality of matched 
stuff. Do this, even though the attie 
under the roof is not used. Then leave 
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FIG. 4—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 

holes, or openings, at the eaves, be- 
tween the 2x2 ends of. the rafters, on 
each side of the roof. Cover 
holes witb fine wire screen (to prevent 
the ingress or egress of vermin), and 
you will find a good current of air al 
most constantly passing between and 
along the whole length of the rafters. 

We herewith attach our “guarantee” 
that the above treatment will not only 
“doctor,” but effect a partial cure at 
least of even a chronic case of “hot 
roof.” Brother farmer, try this treat- 
ment when you have an available op- 
portunity. 

ANOTHER VALUABLE FEATURE. 

There are numerous important fea- 
tures to consider in building a commo- 
dious and substantial farmhouse, chief 
of which is to have the whole thing 
previously designed on paper, in which 
it generally pays to engage an archi- 
tect to assist. 
We can speak of but one more provi- 


these 





sion, and that is the bathroom. We 
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should never again think of building a 
house without one. ; 
WATER FLUSH WATER CLOSET. 

Sometimes the location, even in the 
country, is such that a bathroom in 
the farmhouse may be provided with 
a water-flush closet. This is a great 
convenience and, if a good outlet can 
be provided, is the best sanitary con- 
struction obtainable. 

The sewer outlet need not necessari- 
ly end in a running stream. If there 
is plenty of fall for the pipe, some dis- 
tance away from the house, the con- 
tents may be emptied upon the sur- 
face if properly arranged. By using 
plenty of absorbents, and by disinfect- 
ing frequently, the contents may be 
hauled away and spread in the various 
fields. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 


RYE AND BUCKWHEAT SOILING. 


DON’T LIKE IT. 

I saw in The Farmer an_ inquiry 
from Mr. Coomer as to how it would 
work to plow under rye, sow buck- 
wheat, plow it under, then sow to 
wheat. 

I got the same notion in my head a 
year ago, having a light sandy field 
that had been run so hard that I 
couldn't get a catch of clover. 

I plowed the rye under when in full 
bloom and rolled it down with a heavy 
roller. Then sowed to buckwheat. 

The grasshoppers destroyed most of 
the buckwheat. I was afterwards 
glad they did, for when it was time to 
sow wheat I found that the rye wasn’t 
rotted enough to plow again. 

After the grasshoppers had destroy- 
ed buckwheat I turned the sheep into 
the field, then harrowed it every eight 
or ten days, till time to sow wheat. 

There were lots of weeds, but the 
sheep liked them better than they did 
the buckwheat. They ate lots of the 
buckwheat but it didn’t agree with 
them, and gave them the itch. Their 
heads and ears were a solid seab, buat 
they soon got well when | took them 
out of the buckwheat. 

Now, if I was going to plow under 
rye, I would leave off the buckwheat, 
then treat the ground as I have above 
stated. 

In conclusion I will say that I sowed 
the field to wheat and clover the last 
of August. The wheat made a heavy 
growth of straw, but didn’t fill very 
well. But a better catch of clover you 
ean't find in the State, and this was 
what I was working for, and I think 
that is what Mr. Coomer wants. 

Wexford Co., Mich. JAMES BELL. 
PREFERS RYE, BUT NO BUCKWHEAT. 
Tell Brother Coomer not to sow 
buckwheat for green manure, unless 
he is prepared to lime heavily when 
he turns it under. 

3Suckwheat fires in sandy soil, mak- 
ing it too loose for a seed-bed for 
wheat. 

If he wants to raise a good crop of 
Wheat, pasture that rye if possible 
with sheep, or some stock he ean atf- 
ford to feed liberally of oil meal or 
any nitrogenious food stuff. When rye 
is gone, sow millet and repeat. 

D. E. AUSTIN. 

Mvskegon Co., Mich. 

RYE, BEANS AND WHEAT. 

I saw in The Farmer that a sub- 
scriber wanted to know whether it 
was best to plow under rye, sow to 
buckwheat and plow it under for 
wheat. 

I will give a little of my experience 
in plowing under rye. If anybody 
can profit by my mistakes, which are 
many, I am willing they should. 

In the fall of 1895 I sowed ten acres 
to rye. The next spring after the rye 
was partly headed out, we plowed it 
under, fitted the ground nicely, marked 
it straight both ways. Planted with a 
hand corn-planter to beans. 

They looked well until they com- 
menced to pod, then they seemed io 
go back every day until they were 
pulled. 

I sowed the field to wheat; on ac- 
count of wet weather did not sow un- 
til late. Undoubtedly that had a good 
deal to do with my having a poor crop, 
for that’s what it was. 

] had a very good catch of seeding 
and it may be I will come out all 
right in the end. 

In the fall of 1896 | sowed 6 acres 
to rye. 
it under and summer fallowed it. Top- 
dressed it and sowed it last fall to 
wheat. I think the summer fallowing 
and top-dressing far ahead of plow- 
ing under buckwheat. 

I did not have quite enough manure 
to go over the whole field last fall, so 
I finished it last winter; spread it on 
even and not thick enough to smother 
the wheat. 1 expect a fair crop of 
wheat and a good catch of clover. 


The following June I plowed’ 





If there is anything I have written 
that does not meet the approval of 
old and experienced farmers I want 
they should make some allowance, for 
Iam young and have got a good deal 
to learn. 

We take a good many papers, and 
The Farmer is the first one i read. 

Genesee Co., Mich. Cas BB. 


A CONVENIENT HAY RACK. 

Herewith I give plan (Fig. 5) and 
specifications of a good and convenient 
hay rack. L made one for myself some 
six or seven years ago, and as it has 
been thoroughly tried, I know it will 
stand the test. Mine is made of bass- 
wood and it has carried over two tons 
of hay by actual weight. ‘The sills are 
2x8-inch and 16 feet long. ‘The cross 
arms at each end only run clear 
through; the middle ones run in on the 
sill, extending over the sill about 2 
inches. A cross piece made of 2x4- 
inch good timber runs underneath the 
sills and is firmly fastened to short 
arms by an iron clip or staple made of 
7-16 or 1-2-inch rod iron, running over 
top of short arm down each side of sill 
and extending through 2x4 piece un- 
derneath. The long arms are also 
fastened with clips same ‘as short one. 
The cross pieces at bottom of sills at 
each end need be only 1 inch thick. 





This 
rack has the advantage of not having 


The short arms only need braces. 


cross arms in the way. Make front 
end about a foot narrower than rear 
end, for convenience in turning. 

Medina Co., O. Ss. B, FULTON. 

(We do not like this rack, in one re- 
spect: The sides, at the outer edges, 
are too high. The side bed pieces are 
eight inches high. The cross arms 
curve upwards several inches, making 
a high rack for use on a wagon having 
wheels of standard size. 

To obviate this very trouble we have 
recently purchased a farm wagon hav- 
ing 38-inch front, and +4-inch rear 
wheels. We have used a rack that sets 
low down, with a slight upward cur- 
vature of the cross arms. 

The old hay rack is badly worn and 
we need a new one. 
rack is best? We would like to know. 
We think of getting or making a com- 
bination box and rack. What do you 
say, brother farmer?—Ed.) 


THE POTATO CROP. 

There has been some money in the 
potato crop this past year. For several 
previous years, owing to an excessive 
yield, the price was very low. 
York State thousands of bushels were 


What style of a: 











In New . 


fed to stock in 1896, while the market , 


in the spring of 1897 hardly paid the 
cost of hauling away. One year ago 
now twenty-five cents was the outside 
figure. To-day, April 20, 1 am deliver- 
ing the crop of 1897 at 75 cents per 
bushel, and the indications are for siill 
higher prices. This is owing some- 
what to the rot which greatly lessened 
the yield of 1897, and partly to a better 
feeling all along the lines. 

The question now is, shall we keep 
on raising so many potatoes, or shall 
we cut off the acreage for 1898? Prob- 
ably the paying prices now being real- 
ized will prove to be an incentive to 
many to put in the usual acreage. Thi 
is the way such matters work as a gen- 
eral thing. Whenever the price is high 
in any one year, the next year is quite 
likely to see an increased acreage. But 
shall we allow ourselves to go up and 
down with the market variations? 

I believe the farmer who takes a 
steady gait in these matters and pur- 
sues it year after year will be the one 
who will succeed in the long run. Some 
years he may not find a very large bal- 
ance in favor of the potato crop, but 
if it is on the right side, he is not do- 
ing a losing business, at any rate, and 
the chances are that at the end of a 


I can point to a number of men who 
have realized handsomely from the 
potato crop. Some I know of have paid 
for their farms largely from potatoes 
and put a snug nest egg in the bank 
for a rainy day into the bargain. 

In view of this I believe we are war- 
ranted in putting in the usual supply 
of this crop from year to year, trust- 
ing the events of the inscrutable fu- 
ture to reward our efforts. The po- 
tato is a nice crop to raise, aside from 
the ruinous bug; and we have learned 
to manage that very comfortably. I 
have not lost faith in the potato yet, 


and don’t expect to very soon. 
Broome Co., NN. Y. E. L. VINCENT. 


2 
. Che Mairp. 
We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery iin constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 


ducted by J. H. Brown, All dairy correspond- 
ence srould be sent to Climax, Mich. 


MOTTLED OR STREAKY BUTTER. 
No one person is possessed of the 
whole trath upon any subject or in 
any department of labor. Albeit, we 
are walking in beaten paths, we should 
be modest, for there are avenues 
branching therefrom that may lead in- 
to regions unknown and unexplored. 

Having some experience with mot- 
tled and “streaky” butter, we have 
scanned the dairy columns of agricul- 
tural papers to learn what we could on 
this subject. The experiences and 
theories which rewarded research have 
caused surprise and astonishment pro- 
found, leading us to cry, “Where is 
truth?” 

One writer says, in nine cases out of 
ten, the cause of streaky butter is the 
tmeven distribution of salt, resulting 
from insufficient working at the time 











. of salting the butter. 


Another tells us that light-colored 
streaks in butter have nothing what- 
ever to do with salt, or no salt; there 
never has been, never will be, streaky 
butter when the cream at ehurning is 
in the right conditioy and when the 
butter was not worked too much. 

So we confound white specks with 
mottles, and say the former are hard- 
ened cream or curd, and are found in 
butter prior to salting, while streaks 
are never seen in unsalted butter. A 
salesman in a butter emporium = ie- 
moved a white spot as large as a fil- 
bert, and found the center perfectly 
sweet and unsalted, 

Again, the use of cold water in wash- 
ing butter is advanced as a_ prolific 
cause of mottles. The theory is that 
it hardens the surface of the granules, 
more especially if suddenly applied: 
that cold water poured over buiter 
When in the granular state chills and 
hardens the surface, leaving the in- 
terior soft and warn. 

The salt does not penetrate the 
granules, they do not readily com- 
bine with others not in like condition, 
and streaky butter results. To avoid 
this the water used should be of such a 


temperature as to produce a Waxy 
consistency of the bufter when 
worked. 

These various theories are ad- 


vanced, and now with due modesty, we 
present our own experience, advocat- 
ing no theory, attempting no explana 
tion, but confining ourselves to facts. 

These many years we have hapit- 
ually and freely washed butter wiih 
the coldest water procurable, ani 
never found any resulting mottles or 
streaks. : 

Latterly we have very freely salted 
this washed butter, working the salt 
in, with an occasional dash of cold 
water to cool the butter during the 
process, and to remove any remaining 
buttermilk. The water and — surplus 
salt form a brine which aids in the 
even distribution of the necessary salt. 

Our experience with mottles, which 
should not be confounded with streaks. 
has only been when the cream was 
heated to too high a temperature at 
the time of churning. 

When this has been mottles have in- 
variably resulted, from the size of a 
small filbert to a pin head: if broken 


j and spread with the ladle, streaks re 


term of years he will find himself the . 


gainer. 


In proof of this statement, 


sulted. 

The spots appeared before the butter 
had been washed or salted. They can 
only be removed by being picked out. 
Unlike white specks, they cannot be 
washed away. They are unchurned 
cream, not white butter, and are 





more numerous in butter made from | 


unripened cream, 
Having in mind the writing of this 
article, a small quantity of cream was 


JUNE 11, 1898, 
were no mottles in the butter, A like 
quantity was overheated, then 


churned; mottles were present. 

The experiment was repeated with 
the same result. The spots appeared 
before the application of cold water, 
and were not perceptibly affected With 
the addition of salt. 

The first experience with mottled 
butter followed a conversation with « 
professed dairy expert who posed at a 
farmers’ institute. He said cream 
could be raised as high as 70 degrees 
without injury if the butter was left 
undisturbed until reduced to 50 or 3 
degrees, 

The churnings were large, less labor 
was required to bring the butter when 
the cream was quite warm, so the ex- 
periment was tried with the result as 
given. It may be said, had the teim- 
perature not exceeded 70 degrees, muot- 
tles would not have appeared; thai 
they did and do appear in butter froin 
overheated cream remains, 

The experiment has been repeated 
with like result several times during 
the year as herd and rations have 
varied; there can be no local conditions 
to which it can be attributed. 

Ohio. SARAH E. WILCOX. 

(We have had the same experience 
with moitles when cream has-been 
overheated, but sometimes it is a com 
bination of the above so-called causes 
that make up the trouble. 

The white specks are usually caused 
by over-ripened cream, and are litile 
chunks of casein. The uneven disiri- 
bution of salt will give an uneven 
color to the butter also. 

We like to use a salt sieve when 
adding the salt to butter in the granu- 
lar stage. After the second wash. 
water is drawn off, the butter jis al- 
lowed to drain for a short time. 

Then about one-half of the salt is 
shaken through the sieve evenly over 
the granules, as they lie loosely spread 
out over the bottom of the swing 
churn. The butter is shoveled over 
With a butter spade, then the remain- 
der of the salt added. 

The butter is thoroughly mixed in 
the churn, and then taken out on the 
butter worker, after which the surplus 
moisture is pressed out. Under this 
treatment, we are seldom troubled 
with uneven color in butter.—Id.) 








PLEASE mention MICHIGAN FARMER 
when writing to advertisers. 


A Good Separator. 


Some separators 
are built to separate 





a farmer from his 

money. 

THE LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR 


was built to save every 

article of cream and 

utter fat, and it does 
the work completely 
and economicaily. Any 
steam boiler can run 
it; any intelligent boy 
can learn to operate it 
and every dairy farmer with five or more 
cows should have one. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 





BRANCHES: 
Elgin, Il 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Omaha, Neb 
FOR 


A GIFT every 


Butter Maker 


*“‘HOW TO MAKE GILT EDGE 8UTTER’— 
a valuable new book by Josiah D. Smith, ¢f 
Delhi, N. Y..one of the most successful dairy - 
mea in New York, and a well-known writer on 
dairy top‘es, will be sent Free to users of 


Diamond 
Crystal Salt 


This book is designed to meet the needs of 
the private home dairy, and cannot fail to be 
of great service,evea to those who bave had 
considerable exper ence. It is nicely bound 
in a waterproof cover, so that itcan be used in 
the dairy room without damage, and it is 
printed on good paper. It will be sent free 
and prepaid to any one who will cut out 
and send us from the back of one of our butter 
salt bags (either the 14 1b , 28 Ib., or 56 1b size) 
the trade mark words: 


“The Salt that’s All Salt” 


This book shou d enable you to improve the 
quality of your butter, but a greater improve- 
ment will follow the substitution of Diamond 
Crystal Salt for inferior butter salts. Will 
you join the successful dairymen who use 
“The Salt that’s All Salt’’? 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St Clair, Mich. 




















churned at the temperature indicated | To stick things use MAJOR’S CEMENT 
by a reliable cream thermometer; there Pewee. ™*ke °° ; 


ustitute, 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

There is no disguising the fact that 
there has been a great change in senti- 
ment regarding the beef breeds of cat- 
tle within the past two years, and that 
cattle feeding is again to become a 
leading feature of the agriculture of 
the State. Every sign certainly points 
in that direction. With this change 
in sentiment will surely come a less 
general demand for the dairy breeds 
from the general average farmer, who 
is not a specialist in any direction, but 
aims to secure his income from a yari- 
ety of products, not from any one. It 
is apparent that with the demand for 
beef cattle the Shorthorn interest will 
surely develop again into large propor- 
tions. It has been at a very low ebb 
for the past ten years, and during that 
time most of the old established herds 
have passed out of existence. Those 
who will start in the business of breed- 
ing Shorthorns will have to begin at 
the bottom. The great point, and one 
which will have much to do with the 
future of the breed and the value of 
the herds to their owners, is to get 
started right. Upon this point we pro- 
pose to offer a few suggestions, with 
the idea of having those interested look 
upon all sides of the business before in- 
vesting in the foundation of a herd. 

The Shorthorn has always been heid 
by its admirers to have two well-devel- 
oped characteristics—the production of 
beef and milk—giving it the right to be 
considered either as a beef maker or a 
dairy animal, or both. It is also cer- 
tain that in some families of the breed 
the development of one characteristic¢ 
has been at the expense of the other, 
and that the duai character of the 
breed has, in such families, been elim- 
inated. ‘This resulted from natural 
causes, such as the much greater de- 
mand for beef than dairy animals duar- 
ing the greater part of the time 
which has elapsed since the introduc- 
tien of the breed into this country. 
fi is held by most breeders of Short- 
horns, however, that the milking quai- 
ity is latent in the breed, and can easi- 
ly be restored when wanted. ‘That 
may or may not be true. But it is 
true that many families yet retain 
their dairy qualities, and at a high 
standard. 

Accepting these theories, and remein- 
bering the requirements of the farm- 
ers of the State, and of those outside 
of the State who may be relied upon as 
customers when good cattle are pro- 
duced in sufticient numbers to attract 
them to our herds, the breeder must 
seitle in his own mind what class of 
Shorthorns he will try to produce so 
as to secure the best returns for his 
investment and labor. 

The question, it seems to us, will 
have to be settled, to a greater or less 
extent, by the demands of the neigh- 
borhood in which he is located. If it 
is one in which general purpose cattle 
are wanted, the cows being kept for 
milk and the calves grown into bul- 
locks for the market, then the dual 
purpose Shorthorn will be best for hiin. 
If, however, he is in a feeding district, 
or he expects to sell his animals on 
their beef-making qualities, then he 
should certainly select those families 
in which the milking qualities have 
been bred out or allowed to die out, 
and their qualities as beef-makers de- 
veloped to‘ the greatest extent. ‘The 
man from the west who is looking for 
bulls to improve his herds, will not 
Want a heavy milking cow. She would 
be useless to him. It is beef he is 
after, and, as like produces like, he 
should have typical beef bulls, bred 
trom families celebrated for their value 
in this direction. He wants just milk 
enough to raise a calf. His selection 
of animals will naturally and properly 
be of such a character as to give him 
What he requires. If the produce of 
the herd is to be sold to such mén as 
him, then its beef-making character- 
istics Cannot be too greatly developed. 
But if you have reason to beliéve you 
Will have to dispose of the produce of 
your breeding herd to men who want 
dairy qualities in their cattle, then se- 
lections from families noted for their 
)ossession of such qualities should be 
tuade. There ‘are really two distinet 
Classes of Shorthorns, and in starting 
a herd the probable demand should 
sovern the breeder in selecting the 
foundation of his herd. 









TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE, 

The States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York have been en- 
gaged for several years in a heroic at- 
tempt to weed out and destroy cattle 
affected with tuberculosis. Massachu- 
setts has given up the fight after ex- 
pending over $700,000, and that with- 
out accomplishing results at all com- 
mensurate with the expenditure, or 
which promises ultimate success. 
Some 12,500 head of cattle were de- 
stroyed during the four years the tu- 
berculosis commission was at work, 
and it was found that to hunt out and 
destroy these animals required an ex- 
penditure of $57 per head. Of the 
12,500 killed, only about 2,500 were 
seriously affected with the disease. It 
has been a costly experience for Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut and New 
York are still struggling with the prob- 
lem. The tuberculosis scare has betie- 
fited no one but a few politicians who 
have held lucrative offices, and a bunch 
of young veterinarians who were get- 
ting valuable experience at the expense 
of the State. In this connection we 
call attention to the recently expressed 
opinion of Dr. Law, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, an authority on diseases of do- 
mestic animals, on the subject of tu- 
berculosis. He said, in answer to a 
query as to whether or not the disease 
is hereditary: 

“Not necessarily. Calves from diseased 
cows often grow up healthy animals, if 
they live out of doors. Tuberculosis in 
animals is a product of civilization chiefly, 
just as it is in human beings. It oftener 
attacks cows of small build and heavy 
buttermakers. Common cattle are much 
freer from it than are pure-breds. Texan 
cattle soid in markets, if not picked ani- 
mals to begin with, are from 2-10 to 1 
have made some tests on open-air ani- 
per cent affected with tuberculosis. I 
mals, and found no tuberculosis. I have 
examined carefully herded high-grade 
cows, and found 59 out of 60 infected. In 
warm climates, where cows are kept in 
Stables, as in New Orleans, I have found 
it existing in a marked degree. Mr. Have- 
meyer thought he had a grade of Simmen- 
thals that hadn’t tuberculosis, and it is 
possible that valley had been very free 
isolated from tuberculous animals, are 
from it. But undoubtedly, open-air cattle, 
free from it.’ 

That opinion is in accord with the 
views frequently expressed in The 
Farmer, that tuberculosis was never 
present where cattle were kept under 
natural conditions, and was the result 
of close confinement, pampering, the 
use of concentrated foods, ete. We 
have always found it prevalent among 
breeds which had become so popular 
that keeping them had become a fash- 
ionable fad. ‘The Shorthorn and_ the 
Jersey, two graded breeds of cattle, 
have probably suffered more from this 
disease than any others, simply — be- 
cause their popularity led to their be- 
ing pampered and pushed and coddled 
until their constitutions were  under- 
mined, and they became easy victims 
to the disease, 

We think the whole system of fight- 
ing tuberculosis should be changed, 
and that information as to the cause of 
the disease, with sanitary rules for the 
proper care of cattle, should take the 
place of killing off herds feund to be 
slightly affected. Sunshine, fresh air, 
pure water, with proper shelter from 
storms and severe cold, are the great 
preventatives of the disease. Nature 
has provided them on every farm, if 
man does not cut off the supply 
through ignorance, false economy, or 
natural laziness. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH HOGS. 

Having been a subscriber to your 
valuable paper some time, thought I 
would write and give my experience 
in the hog line, I wintered six late fall 
pigs; did not give them a very good 
chance during the winter. About the 
first of March began to give them all 
the corn that they would eat; then I 
commenced to weigh them to see what 
they gained, but did Hot keep any rec- 
ord of their gain except one week. The 
week that I kept a record they gained 
eleven pounds each in seven days. Fed 
nothing but shelled corn. Do not know 
how much corn I fed. They were gain- 
ing fast when sold, and averaged 171 
pounds, In a recent issue Mr. Brown 
tells of feeding hogs on corn, but does 
not say why they did not gain as fast 
the latter part of the time he fed them 
as at first. There must have been 
some reason, and I would like to know 
what it was. 

Now, I will give my experience with 
a litter of spring pigs. Have five, far- 
rowed March 16, part Poland-China. 
I weighed them the Sth of April, when 
they weighed 62 Ibs.; weighed again on 
4th of May—weight, 142 lbs.; weighed 
on 15th of May—weight, 198 Ibs., a 
gain of 56 Ibs. in 11 days 
Saginaw County, Mich, Cc, E. PROPER. 








STOCK NOTES 





The London Meat Trades Journal 
says: “During the last few days an 
extraordinary boom has taken place in 
the Liverpool provision market in 
consequence of the dispatch on a large 
scale of American canned meat to New 
York. One steamer last week carried 
1,500 cases of canned meat, and this 
week further large orders will be exe- 
cuted. Although consigned to private 
American firms, it is believed the meat 
is intended for war purposes. Liver- 
pool warehouses contain millions of 
eases ready for distribution.” 

A writer in the American <Agricul- 
turist tells what a grand forage plant 
he has found in the prickly comfrey. 
Many of the farmers of this State 
thought the same thing once, but they 
have changed their minds. The writer 
referred to says that “a frost that will 
ruin corn fodder seemingly does not in- 
jure prickly comfrey.” We believe 
he is correct in this staTement. Noth- 
ing could injure it as a forage plant— 
it is always injured so badly that no 
self-respecting cow will touch it until 
nearly starved. 

There has been a marked falling off 
in the demand for stock cattle for the 
past two weeks. The principal reason 
assigned by dealers is the sharp ad 
vance in the corn market. At the pres- 
eut price of this cereal farmers are 
by ho means anxious to stock up, es- 
pecially when they have to pay as 
much per hundred for choice young 
steers as the best fat cattle are bring- 
ing on the market. There will have to 
be a big reduction in the price of feed- 
ing cattle before the volume of busi- 
ness will amount to much. I’armers 
all over the country have a big vacuum 
to fill, but they are not ambitious to 
feed 35-cent corn to $5 stockers, al- 
though it is not among the impossibil- 
ities that this wouldn't pay. It is an 
uncertainty, however, that not many 
are willing to take chances on.—C hie a- 
go Drovers’ Journal. 

The Fort Worth Reporter thinks the 
days of the big cattle ranges are nuin- 
bered, and = says: The money for 
stockmen in the future is to be made 
by combining farming and stock rais- 
ing. This amalgamation will have to 

take place in time, as the ranges are 
being so universally cut up in this sec- 
tion of the United States. Ranges are 
a thing of the past. 
settlers to the West and the rapid 
strides that are being made in agricul- 
ture have doomed the ranges, and they 
are rapidly going out of existence. In 
the future farmers will make money 
by raising alfalfa for range men. ‘The 
size of the herds will not be reduced so 
much, but the cattle will be contined in 
a smaller area, and will have to be fed. 
The feed will either have to be raised 
by the owner of the stock on his farm- 
ing lands or purchased from farmers, 
who will make that their business. 








WHEN writing to advertisers be sure and 
mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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load— 


shortens 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


2) Famoles, » YOUNg Bul 


They are the kind that will do you good. 


ronnie xt OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. K. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 
Frreat EXTRA GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


7 for service $100 each, if taken at once. 
M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mick. 




















F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
« ersof registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS Jette vuis.6 or 8 


young bulls, 6 or 8 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families. bred to 
Peri ri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 





The advance of 


FINE and extra well bred Holstein heifer calf 10 

weeks old, whose granddam won first prize in 
her class at ‘*‘World’s Fair," Chicago. Price reason- 
able. B. F. THOM PSON, Detroit, Mich 











SHEEP. 
| | hpargy srerseeers RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 


at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard BF on Mich. 


fo ag mee son HALL STOCK FARM has on hand 

a few choice imported yearling and two- year-eld 
pons, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and rams. eng 
inspection invited. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Micb 














HOGS. 





VHOICE fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 
/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 





a get White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
/ Kither sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARRKN, Ovid, Mich. 





OR SALE.—Large Poland-China sows, bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, fer Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


FOR SALE, Sows with neste thet 


side. EK. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 








frok SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood's Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V. KH. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 


breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 








PSs. CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
B. Turkey eggs, $2.60 for ll, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBLNS, Kdwardsburg, Mich. 





M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
eswine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


‘HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls, 
Stock and eggs for sale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 








sor se want long bodied, heavy boned, old style 
ND-CHINAS, of “Chief Tecumseh 2d" 
and the famous old Black Bess strains write to 
EK. M. EIGHMK, Owosso, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘ Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. c. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisf~ tion 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons. If you wanta 
® pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won 2 blue iets at State Fair in ‘97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


lam taking orders for spring 

pigs; if sy need one ad- 

.oon F. CONRAD, 
acousta, Galmten On »Mich. 


in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 
for prices. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
5 heads my herd of 
KLEVER S$ TECUMSEH Polaud-Chinas; 
weight 200 Ibs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5 100 Kiever’ s Model, dam by 
the great Chief a on 2nd. Write your wants. 
wM. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


Cet Your Choice 


by ordering a Voland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select from Best individu- 
A A. WOOD. Saline, Mich. 


























ality and breeding. 





( NE of the boars 
in service at Cass 
Valley Farm, If you 
want a bred sow or 
pair of pigs we can 
suit you in price and 
quality. 
WM. W. BALCH, 
Deaford, Mich. 








VU. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 

« Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 

JHESTER WHITES. 

The largest herd in the 

State. Stock of different 

ages always on sule. 

Write me just what you 

want. Light Brahma 
eggs $1 00 for 20. 


lM i, Ml, Le, An, Le, Min, Lt, An, Me, 


FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 


Scales... 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Gasoline Engines 














FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 


Windmills, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 
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Sheep amd ool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


quented by the others, or else they 


is quite certain they are free from the 
disease, 

After dipping scabby sheep, they 
should not be put back into their ferm- 
er quarters until the latter have been 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 
In corrals the loose manure should all 
be removed and the fences, troughs, 
racks and the like should be thorough- 
ly washed with the dip, or some sub- 
stance that will kill any mites or eggs 
that might be upon them. 

As it is only eleven days from egg 
to egg again, and as it takes four days 
for eggs to hatch, it will be readily 
seen that the second dipping must not 
occur sooner than five days after the 
first, and must not be postponed more 
than ten days, otherwise there may be 
some eggs present after the second 
dipping to-hatch and furnish parasites 
to continue the disease. 

Dip during mild weather if possible, 
as the set-back sheep get when dipped 
in cold weather is more expensive than 
the cost of the dip. 

Dip, when possible, when the wool is 
short, as it will require less material. 

In selecting a dip, get the best, it 
will be cheapest in*the end. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SCAB IN SHEEP. 








The following interesting and in- 
structive article on scab was written | 
by Prof, Gillette of the Experiment 
Station at Fort Collins, Colorado, for 
“Sheep in America,” published by the 
Zenner-Raymond Co., of this city. One 
point of great value to sheepmen is the 
statement of Prof. Gillette, after re- 
peated tests, that “it is only 11 days 
from egg to egg again,” which shows 
that to be effective the second dipping 
must not occur sooner than five days 
after the first, and not later than ten, 
otherwise it cannot be effective, as the 
dip will not kill the eggs. We think 
that this explains very fully why dip- 
ping in many instances has not been 
effective, and the compound has been 
blamed where the fault was with the 
operator. Prof. Gillette has given so 
much attention and study to questions 
connected with sheep raising that what 
he says is worthy of close attention: 

Scab is one of the most troublesome 


| 





LONDON’S MUTTON SUPPLY. 


contagious diseases that the sheep- 
grower has to contend with. If flocks One hundred and fifty thousand 


sheep ought to be heard a few yards 
off, especially if many among them are 
lambs in the first throes of orphan- 
hood. And yet when you stand on 
Blackfairs bridge you are wholly ob- 
livious of the near proximity of such a 
huge flock. 

It is there, nevertheless. On the 
south side of the Thames, directly op- 
posite Temple Gardens, is Nelson’s 
wharf, and there, any day and every 
day, is herded a flock of some 150,000 
sheep. But, within or without, never 
a bleat is heard. 

No wonder. All these thousands of 
sheep uttered their last “baa” on the 
shores of New Zealand, 13,000 miles 
away. They are silent because they 
are frozen. For this Nelson’s wharf is 
the great sheep pen toward which the 
farmers of New Zealand and Austra- 
lia drive their flocks; only, for shep- 
herd and dog, modern methods have 
substituted a ship and a refrigerator. 

Let it be supposed that a New Zea- 
land liner has a cargo of frozen sheep; 
the next stage is to transfer that cargo 
in perfect condition—no matter how 
sultry the weather—to the wharf some 
miles up the Thames. 

When the barges arrive at their des- 
tination there is no difficulty in un- 
loading them, no matter what the state 
of the tide may be. Sometimes the 
lighters are floated inside the wharf; 
sometimes they are moored outside, 
close to the river front of the building; 
but in either position they come di- 
rectly under the endless chain eleva- 
tors, Which carry at regular intervals 
iron arms for receiving the stiffened 
‘carcasses. In this way 12,000 sheep 
can be transported from the barges to 
the interior of the building in a day. 

But why should all the sheep be 
carried to the summit of the wharf? 
We will go up and see. Here we are, 
then, on the top floor of the building, 
standing close by where the iron arms 
of the elevators roll their passive bur- 
dens onto a long table. Two or three 
men stand on each side, and between 
them they pass the sheep down to the 
end of the table, and there they are 
seized by other workmen, who load up 
large trolleys with them and wheel 
them away. 

We follow them and soon reach a lift, 
onto the platform of which the trol- 
ley is wheeled, and then we see the 


are free from the malady, every pre- 
caution should be taken to keep them 
so, but if the disease is found to be 
present, on even an occasional sheep, 
prompt and thorough measures should 
be adopted to prevent its spreading to 
other members of the flock. 

Like “mange” in horses, cattle and 
other domestic animals and “itch” in 
the human subject, this malady is the 
result of the attack of a small, spider- 
like parasite, a true mite, just large 
enough to be seen by the naked eye, 
which inhabits the surface of the skin 
of the animal. This mite can not eat 
solid food, and it does not care for 
blood, but by irritating the surface of 
the skin of the sheep by means of its 
sharp mouth-parts it causes a free ex- 
udation of serum on which it feeds. 
The drying of this serum forms the 
yellowish scales or scabs so charac- 
teristic of the disease, 

There is seldom any trouble in diag- 
nosing the complaint. The mites have 
the habit of living in colonies, a patch — 
often becoming very large, with all; 
other parts of the skin free from the 
uffection. At first there is merely a 
pale moist spot on the skin, that lacks. 
the healthy pink color of the surround- 
ing surface. The presence of the mites 
cause itching and the sheep begins to 
pull the wool from the infested spot 
with its teeth. At first the spot may 
appear simply wet and mussy, but 
later will become shaggy from _ the 
pulling of the wool. As the mites in- 
crease in number the serum becomes 
more abundant, and on drying forms: 
the thick scabs. The wool is usually 
all pulled from these, and the prevail- 
ing opinion seems to be that in these 
heavy scabs the mites are most abun- 
dant, but this is not the case. They 
will be found most numerous about the 
margins of these bare spots in the sur- 
rounding wool. 

The infested area is nearly along the 
back, between the base of the neck and 
the root of the tail. Not infrequently 
they occur well down on the sides, and 
I have seen them upon the tail and 
upon the under surface of the animal, 
but such cases are not common. 

The eggs are deposited upon the sur- 
face of the skin, and not beneath the 
surface, nor stuck to the wool, as we 
sometinies see it stated. In four days 
the eggs hatch and in five days more 








the mites are matured. On the elev-} huddled ‘carcasses disappear down- 
enth day after the egg is laid, the mite} ward. Why take all the trouble of ele- 
from it may be laying eggs again.| vating each frozen sheep to the top 


These are very important to be kept 
in mind when treating sheep for the 
purpose of curing them of scab. 

It is often thought that the condi- 
tion of the sheep, or the manner in 
which it is cared for, has something to, 
do in producing the disease. There 
is only one possible manner in which a 
sheep may become scabby, and that is 
by getting upon itself, directly or indi- 
rectly, mites or their eggs from other 


floor, only to send it down again? Be- 
eause the cold chambers in which the 
sheep are stored 
from the top. 
There are five floors of these cold 
chambers; they have no windows, the 
only light is from the electric lamps, 
and the only door is in the roof. The 
simple reason for fthis seemingly 
strange construction is unfolded 1n the 
scientific fact that warm air rises and 


sheep. Probably this most often comes} cold air sinks. Frozen sheep want all 
about by wool being pulled or the cold air they can get; warm air 
rubbed from a scabby spot, carrying! applied for any length of time would be 


fatal to their usefulness as mutton. 

And cold air they get! 
it for ourselves. When we reach 
bottom of the ladder we must 
our breath. 


the mites with it. These mites in crawl- 
ing about in search of food come in 
contact with other sheep and’ start 
new colonies. 

There are certain precautions in the 
management of scab that it is impor- 
tant to observe. 

If one has sheep that are free from} 
scab and purchases others that are | 





point. 


the latter twice before putting them | 


into pastures or corrals that are fre-' pery sensation of ice. 


ow 


should be kept in quarantine until it 


“an be entered only 


We will test 
the 
patch 
Up above there the mer- 
eury stood at 80 degrees; here it has 
gone down 14 degrees below freezing 


sca ; Overhead there is a long vista of 
suspected to be infested, he should dip; iron pipes, each thickly incrusted with | | 
show; under our feet we feel the slip- | FR 
On each side! 


of the long vista we see innumerable 
bags, each stacked full of silent sheep. 

Day and night, summer and winter, 
the temperature of these cold cham- 
bers varies but two or three degrees, 
and there are only two or three de- 
grees of difference between the top 
and bottom floors. 





SHEEP TICKS. 





From Our Special English Correspondent, 

Sheep make annual payments 
the capital invested. 

The risk with sheep will vary with 
circumstances. 

Guard against losses with sheep and 
the profit will come. 

Usually in long wooled sheep size is 
easier maintained than is quality. 

Endeavor always to have the selling 
sheep in as good a condition as possi- 
ble. 

Every prophet claims that young 
mutton in the future will sell the best 
and command most money. 

The wool from well-fed sheep is 
much better than from half-starved 
ones. 

It costs no more to feed, tu shelter, 
aud no more to shear a good sheep 
than a poor one. 

While sheep require no more care 
than any other class of stock on the 
farm, what they do must be timely. 

It is the ill-conditioned sheep in the 
flock that causes the largest umount of 
trouble in managing. 

Sheep will thrive on almost any 
grass that grows on dry, rolling land, 
but they prefer short, sweet herbage. 

Fat can always be produced at a less 
cost than lean, hence always have the 
stock fat when they are marketed. 

No ewe should be bred before she is 
two years old, because it is a strain 
upon her constitutional vigor and will 
impair her future usefulness. 

As a rule, when two animals nick, 
as breeders ¢all it, they should be bred 
together as long as they live, and in 
most cases the progeny continues to 
improve. 

Has the ram you bought last year to 
improve your flock met your expecta- 


on 


tions? Has he given lambs that are 
an improvement on their mother? If 
not, he was not good enough. 
Remember that early maturily, 
which is now so much sought after in 
all Kinds of stock, can only’ be 


reached by animals whose owners sup- 
ply the necessary conditions, 

The number that can fatten sheep 
well is less than those that care for 
them in general. Good feeders con- 
sider that it requires more skill to fat- 
ten sheep than pigs. 

“Not forsaking the assembly of our- 
selves together” was good advice to 
the Hebrews of old, and will apply 
with equal force to-day. The gather- 
ing together of farmers and sheepmen 
in general for discussion of points of 
common interest and to look upon the 
accomplishment of each other as wit- 
tessed in ‘the exhibits at the agricul- 
tural show, together with the varied 
things which the manufacturer has set 
before us, cannot fail but have a good 
effect. It is educative. 

It is a litle strange that stnce dip- 
ping is so reliable a practice and cure 
for destroying parasites, sheep ticks 
or lice should ever be allowed to be- 
colne numerous enough to torment and 
stunt the young, growing stock. How- 
ever, it appears that some men have 
been somewhat disappointed by not 
securing the good results from dipping 
which they had anticipated. Perhaps 
it is because they have not been care- 
ful enough in ailowing the preparation 





to thoroughly saturate every portion of 
the place, or it may be they have not 
prepared or purchased already pre-! 





pared, a dip which was reliable as an 
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insect destroyer without doing injury 
to the sheep. It pays to dip Tg i 
tire flock twice every year, and my ; iL 
vice is, use only that maker's dip a 
has a reputation to lose. wad 
a. you have employed professional 
shearers to take off your season's ¢li} 
it is little more than likely that in the 
hurry and bustle incident to an = 
fort to make a big record and a big 
wage, the sheep have suffered fo « 
greater or less extent from shear cuts 
Ordinarily there is not much cause for 
warm, but sometimes the cut is go 
large as to be dangerous, and by an- 
hoyance from flies and other causes 
refuses to heal readily, and in not A 
few instances causes heavy loss, The 
following is a most useful recipe: Bo- 
racic acid may Be applied in the forms 
(1) by dusting onto the wounds from 
u pepper box or bottle with larger holes 
in the lid than are commonly used for 
pepper; (2) dissolve 1 pound of boracic 
acid in three pints of boiling water and 
apply this solution when cold by the 
use of a sponge or a soft brush: (3) 
take one pound of, boracic acid, three 
pounds tallow and one pint of eastor 
oil, melt the tallow and oil together 
in a saucepan over the fire and when 
mnelted add the boracic acid and stir 
the ointment when cool and apply to 
the shear cuts with the the finger or 
a small piece of wood. 


Yorks, AGRICOLA. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 
The annual meeting of the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association lias 
been postponed until Wednesday, June 


29, at the office of the secretary 
in Springfield, Il. 
A proper’ premium, or _ proper 


methods, and a corresponding discrim- 
ination against carelessness, will do 
more to secure correctly prepared woo! 
than anything else. 

It is estimated that the sheep of Ari- 
zona number over 700,000 and they are 
grazed mainly in Apache, Navajo and 
Coconino counties. Tney are largely 
grade Merinos. The wool ranks low 
when it-is clipped on account of the 
dirt, sand and grease it contains, but 
after scouring it is Classed among the 
best. Arizona sheepmen have recently 
formed an association for the purpose 
of prosecuting sheep thieves.—Omaha 
Stockman. 

Official reports from South Africa 
show that 1,461,761 sheep and 411,000 
goats have been lost through rinder- 
pest and drouth in Cape Colony alone, 
and that the eastern, middle and 
northwestern portions of that district 
have suffered enormous losses from 
heat, drouth and starvation. In sever- 
al portions of South Africa the drouth 
has been so severe that there has been 
no lambing, and flocks in which there 
were formerly thousands of sheep now 
have only hundreds. 


Cooper Dip 


Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 
for 100 gal. pkt. to 


MICHIGAN DRUG CO., Detroit. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, 0. 


FOR DIPPING SHEEP 
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HALL STEEL TANK CO., 68 N. Ashland Av. Chicago, Ills’ 








Listen to this. You have wool to sell. You w it w 

3. ave ; ant to sell it where 
you will get the best price and the quickest returns at the 
yr commission charges commensurate with good service. 
€ meet all these conditions and requirements. We have the 
om location and the most commodious wool lofts it. this 
market. Every manufacturer in the country knows our firm 
= knows that he can get what he wants from us. We sell 
1im direct, We make Mberal advances on consignments and 
charge only at the rate of 5 per ? 

wi Sacks furnished free, > 
o Handle,18,000,000 lbs. of Wool per Yoar. [3 
not sell until you coor od peg Guasecnedae ape 
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Better write to-day. < 
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Che horse. 


AS A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 








There is no reason to doubt that 
breeding good horses will hereafter 
prove a remunerative business to the 
farmers of Michigan. The value of 
really good animals—good for the pur- 
poses for which they are adapted—is 
steadily advancing. It is equally cer- 
tain that raising common horses is not 
remunerative now, nor ever likely to 
be again. Some one of the improved 
breeds should be adopted as a standard, 


and that standard adhered to. As a 
matter of business, neighborhoods 


should take up the breeding of a 
special class of horses, and by united 
action secure sires of the class decided 
upon. The advantage to the neighbor- 
hood would be in its becoming noted 
for the production of such horses, and 
the certainty that buyers would be 
sure to visit them when they were in 
want of the class bred. For instance, 
if buyers knew to-day where they 
could be sure of getting one or two 
car-loads of high-grade Percherons, 
Clydes, driving horses, or horses suit- 
able for army purposes, would they 
not be rushing after them? And would 
not the competition of several buyers 
make a fine market for all the horses 
that were good specimens of the 
breed they represented? Buyers could 
afford to pay a much better price per 
head when the animals could be se- 
cured within a radius of a few miles, 
than if they had to be picked up here 
and there in several counties. We be- 
lieve that co-operation could be used 
more advantageously by farmers in ihe 
breeding of live stock than in any 
other direction. The reputation gained 
by a neighborhood for the production 
of a good class of horses would be 
shared by every one interested, while 
the greater skill and carefulness of the 
individual in raising his horses would 
be recognized practically by the buyer 
in the higher price paid for his ani- 
mals. <A dozen good farmers could, by 
co-operation, and with but little expen- 
diture of capital, exercise a potent in- 
fluence in building up a reputation for 
their neighborhood, and the reputation 
thus secured would surely prove a 
profitable investment. 


THE GERMAN COACH HORSE. 





W. Burt Wilson, of Indiana, inter- 
ested in the importation of German 
coach horses, furnishes the following 
history of the breed to a contempo- 
rary: 

“The history of the German coach 
horse dates back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and rests on an Arabian foundation, 
since when they have been bred in their 
purity under the strictest supervision of 
the German government. 

“In the year 1533 in Aurich and_ other 
cities of Germany were held celebrated 
horse fairs, at which the finest stock of 
the German empire was gathered. Here 
these horses were shown and attracted 
much attention by their strong and su- 
perb conformation, and_ their princely 
bearing. Ferdinand I, the ruler, was so 
much impressed that he applied tests and 
found them most superior in strength, 
action and endurance for long distances, 
together with wonderful beauty and do- 
cility. As the nations were then almost 
constantly at war, he saw at once that 
these horses and their offspring would 
make the most wonderful cavalry and 
artillery horse known, and add to the 
strength and beauty of their mighty ar- 
mies. He accordingly established govern- 
ment breeding stables, where the choicest 
specimens were gathered, and ruled that 
large sums of money should be expended 
annually in their maintenance, and in 
every possible improvement of the breed. 

“In after years many of Germany’s de- 
cisive victories in battle were attributed 
to the wonderful courage, strength and 
endurance of these horses. The following 
rulers took the utmost pride in these 
choice stables, and assisted their people 
in every way to make the horses of Ger- 
many superior to those of any other na- 
tion.”’ , 

This history, or alleged history, dif- 
fers ig many. essential particulars from 
what the men who have been at the 
head of the German government studs 
have given out. From them we learn 
that it is not over 40 years since the 
German government started systeim- 
atically to improve its breed of 
horses. The first move was to secure 
some of the choicest thoroughbred 
stallions from England, and at least 
two Derby winners were among those 
selected. These horses were bred to 
the best native mares obtainable, which 
generally contained more or less draft 
blood. The half-bred mares were bred 
hack to thoroughbred sires, and the 
stallion colts from the second cross 
were then used as sires. The men 
placed at the head of these government 
Studs make no mention whatever of us- 
ing the Arabian horse. One of them. 
who was the principal official, states 
very clearly that after the Napoleonic 
wars, which terminated in 1815, the 
German empire was practically de- 





nuded of horses. Everything that could 
be used as a mount, or for the artil- 
lery and wagon trains, had been taken. 
If the German coacher survived those 
wars, or had an existence previous to 
that time, no writer on the horse has 
ever noted the fact. The fact is, the 
German coach horse is a recent pro- 
duction, and owes his existence to the 
skill and management of governmeni 
officials, who were not breeding for 
coach horses, but for army horses. The 
prime factor in the establishment of 
the breed was not the Arabian horse, 
but the English thoroughbred, an ani- 
mal immeasurably superior for the 
purpose to the Arabian ancestry 
from whence he sprung. There is no 
use indulging in fairy tales when at- 
tempting to write history. The plain 
truth is always best. 





CLOVER HAY FOR HORSES. 





Very few farmers ever think of 
feeding clover hay to their horses. 
They have always regarded it as dan- 
gerous, and preferred feeding timothy 
or mixed timothy, because no danger 
resulted from its use. The first objec. 
tion to clover hay is its dustiness, the 
result of the leaves breaking into very 
fine pieces because they had become 
so dry as to be very brittle. Timothy 
has no leaves to break up in this way. 
The other objection to clover is that 
horses will eat so much of it, if al- 
lowed, as to injure themselves. The 
first objection can be done away with 
by cutting the clover a little earlier, 
before all the moisture has left the 
leaves and gone to perfect the head. 
The best time to cut the crop is just as 
soon as it is well headed out. The 
leaves will not be so dry nor the stalks 
SO woody and coarse as they will be 
if left until the seed is nearly ripened. 
Early cut clover hay will be largely 
free from dust, and as a nutritive 
ration for horses, or any other kind 
of farm stock, it is worth double what 
timothy is. It is true clover contains 
so much nutriment that a horse, with 
its small stomach, will certainly over- 
eat himself if allowed to do so. But 
we can’t see what objection there 
can be urged to the use of clover for 
this reason that would not apply also 
to oats or corn. The horse’s ration of 
clover should be measured out to him, 
just as are corn and oats, and then all 
trouble from this cause would be ob- 
viated. Regarding the proper time to 
cut clover, the following from Prof. 
Snyder regarding its composition at 
various periods of its growth will help 
make that point clear: 

“The development of the clover plant, 
the second year after seeding, shows that 
the time from early to full bloom is the 
period of the greatest activity in the 
plant. When clover is very young, and 
the flower head is yet invisible, only 
about ten per cent of the organic matter 
has been formed, and this organic matter 
is very rich in nitrogen. When the clover 
blossoms first appear about one-third or 
less of the dry matter of the crop is pres- 
ent. From early bloom until full bloom 
over 60 per cent of the dry matter is 
added to the crop. From the time of full 
bloom until maturity no newe materials 
are added to the crop. Between early 
bloom and full bloom” over 60 per 
cent of the nitrogenous compounds are 
formed. (When there is also a marked 
change of nitrogenous matter from amide 
to proteid forms.) The composition of the 
leaves and stems show that when young 
nearly one-third of the dry matter is 
nitrogenous material; this is a very high 
amount, even approaching the composi- 
tion of animal bodies. The composition 
of the clover at different stages of 
growth shows that the largest amount of 
nitrogenous materials are obtained at the 
time of full bloom; these nitrogenous ma- 
terials are then present to the greatest 
extent at maturity. The largest amount 
of dry matter is obtained at the end of 
the flowering period. This dry matter, 
however, is richer in non-nitrogenous 
compounds and poorer in protein. (The 
early stages of the clover’s development 
are not so prominently devoted to the 
formation of nitrogenous compounds as 
in the case of the wheat.) Clover hay is 
one of the coarse fodders which are quite 
rich in protein. There is nearly twice as 
much protein in clover as in timothy 
hay.” : , mF 

From its high nutritive value, and 
the fact that it never sells well in the 
city markets, it is good policy to sell 
timothy, which is worth much less as 
feed and brings much more in mar- 
ket, and feed out all clover on the 
farm. The grain ration should’ be 
reduced when clover is fed from the 
amount given with timothy. The lat- 
ter is very little better, if cut late, 
than good oat straw. 





The demand for cavalry and artil- 
lery horses by the government has 
caused an advance on such animals 
as meet all the requirements. But a 
large number have been shipped into 
the Chicago market which failed to 
pass the government inspection, and 
these horses are difficult to dispose of 
except at low prices. The price ou 
both cavalry and artillery horses is 
$125 per head, 


HORSE GOSSIP. 

Guinette, the sensational pacer, and 
Baron Crisp, 2:12%, by Baron Wilkes. 
have both died recently. The owner 
of Guinette had announced that he pro- 
posed making an effort for the cham- 
pionship of the side-wheelers this sea- 
son, but his plans have suddenly come 
to naught. Both these horses have 
been campaigned very hard, and their 
sudden death probably resulted from 
this cause. 

The Driving Club, of Grand Rapids, 
will hold a meeting on August 2 to 5. 
On the opening day the card includes 
the 2:21 trotting and the 2:18 pacing 
classes. The second day is devoted to 
the 2:40 trotting and the 2:35 and 2:14 
pacing classes. The 2:30 and free-for- 
all trotting and the 2:23 pacing classes 
are on the card for the third day, while 
the free-for-all and 2:30 pacing and 
2:55 trotting classes will supply the 
bill for the fourth day of the meeting. 


At the Brighton, Eng., spring meet- 
ing on Saturday last, Richard Croker’s 
bay filly Wantage Belle, by Loyalist, 
out of Wanda, beat Mr. Barrows’ 
brown gelding London, in the race for 
the Hassocks plate. This race is 200 
sovereigns for 2-year-olds, distance five 
furlongs. Wantage Belle was objected 
to for crossing the track, but the ob- 
jection was afterward withdrawn. 
Wantage Belle cannot be much of a 
sprinter, as the report says London fell 
down, and then ran her to a short head 
at the finish. 


Dr. James Law says that he is un- 
able to tell whether cribbing is a dis- 
ease or not. There is a strong proba- 
bility, he says, that it is a habit, mere 
wantonness from lack of something to 
do when confined in the stable. If you 
put a strap about the neck with a tack 
or two secured inside, it will tend to 
prevent the exercise of the habit. One 
of the best ways is to muzzle, so that 
the teeth cannot be fixed upon any- 
thing. 

Dr. C. D. Smead, the veterinarian, 
Says: “The best condition powder for 
horses known to veterinarians is com- 
posed of ground oats, 100 pounds: 
wheat bran, 50 pounds, and linseed oil 
meal, from 10 to 20 pounds, owing to 
whether the horse is of constipated 
habit or not. A proper food will keep 
the horse in condition all the time. 
while, as a matter of fact, the im- 
proper food produces about 60 per cent 
of the ailments that farmers’ horses 
are subject to.” 

The Detroit Derby was run at High- 
land Park on Monday last, before some 
4,000 people. Five horses started, not 
one of which was better than second 
class, and some of them fourtly or fifth 
The starters were Isabey, 122 Ihs.: Na- 
bob, 122 Ibs.; Miss Gussie, 109 Ibs.; 
Alice Farley, 109 Ibs.: and Laverock, 
122 Ibs. Isabey was the favorite, and 
won as he pleased. The track wax 
fast, and the time for the mile and a 
quarter, 2:0814, is fair. The mile Wis 
made in 1:41%, The value of the 
stake was $2,000. When the meeting 
was first talked of, it was claimed that 
Plaudit and Lieber Karl, the two best 
colts in the west, would surely pe 
starters, but such horses are not travel- 
ing so far to contend for a share of 
a $2,000 stake. The same afternoon the 
horse Brighton ran a mile and an 
eighth in 1:53, making the mile in 
1:40%, which shows how fast the track 
was. There is to be 15 days racing 
at this meeting, and there is a raft of 
cheap stuff, which will be made useful 
in working the public. It is worthless 
for anything else. 

The race for the Grand Prix de Par- 
is was run on Sunday last, and the 
winner proved to be Le Roi Soliel, 
owned by the Baron de Rothschild. 
There were seventeen starters, inelud- 
ing the American horse Archduke IL., 
which had run unplaced in the Eng- 
lish Derby. He did just as well in the 
Grand Prix. The Grand Prix of Paris 
is a stake of 200,000 frances (about $40,- 
000) for 3-year-old colts and _ fillies, 
open to every description of horse and 
all countries, added to a sweepstakes 
of 1,009 frances each, the second horse 
to receive $20,000 and the third $10,- 
000 out of the stakes. The distance is 
about one mile and seven furlongs. 
The race was inaugurated by Napoleon 
III., and was intended to be made as 
important in France as the Derby in 
England. The first, second and third 
horses were all of French breeding, 
which created a great deal of enthusi- 
asm ameng the French people present. 
Not a single one of the English horses 
were prominent in the race, and neith- 
er was the single American. This 
race was won by the American horse 





Foxhall, owned by the Keenes of New 


York, but no other horse from this side 
of the Atlantic has been able to repeat 
the victory. 





Deterinarp epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 











Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested 
by mail it becomes private practice, and a fee 
of one dollar must accompany the letter. 

Sore Umbilical Opening.—Pus_ dis- 
charges from the umbilical opening of 
lambs. They thrive and are growing. 
G. W., Nashville, Mich.—Apply equal 
parts calomel, oxide zine and tannic acid 
to sore parts twice a day and they will 
soon get well. 

Megrims.—My pigs eat well and are 
taken sick suddenly and drop to the 
ground. ‘They go down in front but get 
up immediately as though nothing was 
wrong. I feed a variety of food—whole 
corn, bran middlings and plenty of milk. 
O. M. E., Pompeii, Mich.—Your pigs are 
fed teo much and not allowed to exercise 
as much as they should be. 

Paralysis of Lip.—I have a horse that 
appears to have lost the use of his lower 
lip. He picks up his hay with his teeth 
T had a veterinary file his teeth; it did 
no good. He runs out and is in good con- 
dition. E. N., Fenton, Mich.—Apply 
equal parts extract witch-hazel and tine- 
ture nux vomica to lip twice a day until 
he gets well. Also give him two drams 
ground nux vomica in feed twice a day. 

Filly Discharges Water at Umbilical 
Opening.—Filly two weeks old discharges 
water through navel opening: is stiff and 
does not thrive. S. M. E.. Rosina, Mich. 
—Put two small hickery pins through 
skin at right angles te each other. Apply 
a ligature back of them, That will soon 
effect a cure. The small piece of skin 
wi!l slough off in a week or ten days and 
she will be well. A light blister will ef- 
fect a cure without any other treatment. 

Bruised Shoulder.—Swelling came on 
shoulder of horse about eight inches 
long and two inches thick. It was caused 
while plowing. N. E., Goodrich, Mich.— 
Apply cold water freely: also use acetate 
lead one-quarter pound to one gallon 
water three times a day. It is a good 
plan to wet a sponge or a few nieces of 
eloth and apply to swelling. That will 
keep the parts wet longer than if the 
lotion was applied to skin. 

Rone Spavir—Swollen Sheath.—Will you 
tell me how you would treat a bone 
spavin on a five-year-old horse that has 
commenced to limp from its effects? 
What is the objection, if anv, to firing? 
Js it a sure cure? Horse's sheath is 
swollen quite large if not exercised reg- 
ularly. C. L. T.. Richmondville, Mich.— 
Try caustic balsam. It should be ap- 
plied once a week. Should blisters fail. 
try firing. Firing leaves a sear: for that 
reason I suggest blisters first. 








Cancerous Sore — Blond Poison. — A 
young horse had shoulder chafed by 
trace. I did not think anything of it, but 
after a time thought it strange it did 
not heal up. It hegan to look like a 
wart. I! have tried several things to heal 
it but failed. so had it eut off. Used 
iodoform to heal it but it grew again. 
Veterinarian calle] it a  eancerous 
wart. Now horse’s breath smells very 
bad. It seems to have gone all through 
his system. T. J, T., Manchester, Mich. 
—Burn sore with a red hot iron. Do it 
as often as you think it necessary. Also 
apply iodoform and _ tannic acid equal 
parts. Give him ten grains quinine three 
times a day. Grass is the best feed. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






aie Prepared 
~ > exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombault 
ox-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern 
ment Stud 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Imposstble to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all Jiniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable, 

4 that one tablespoonful of 
WE GUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever mado. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SRR SE ERT eS RE, SPE LIPS NEN SN 


GUARANTEED CURE for Bone Spavin, Ring- 

bone, Curb and Splint. 
One bottle will effect a permanent cure or money 
refunded. Never has been known to fail, no matter 
how chronic the case may be. Price ®1 a bettle. 
Address Toledo Spavin Cure Co, Toledo, O. 


SHETLAND POWIES, siy°%3.00° toon’ evesy 


prize on “‘ponies in harness” at World's Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children's 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure 











Shetland Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants, WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 
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Facmers’ Clubs. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C.- Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ——— 
OF FARMERS’ CLUB: 





President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 


jure. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon: A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. 
P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

‘All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C, M. 
Pierce, Elva. Mich. 
' 





Association ‘tople for July and Au- 


gust: The farmers’ duty regarding the 
nomination and election of members 


of the legislature. 


THE NEXT ASSOCIATION TOPIC. 


In accordance with the custom of 
previous years but one topic is an- 
nounced for the next two months. Tne 
fact that nearly every club in the State 
omits either the July or August meet- 
ing has led to the establishment of this 
precedent. 
The topic is again announced at the 
head of this column. Its importance 
need not be impressed upon club 
workers. Upon its careful considera- 
tion by the farmers’ clubs of the State 
will largely depend the personnel of 
the next Michigan legislature so far as 
the agricultural districts are concerned. 
We make no apology for our views 
upon this question. The lines are care- 
fully and distinctly drawn. Recent 
events have fixed them irrevocably. 
The next legislature in the State of 
Michigan will be elected on the taxa- 
tion issue. All other considerations 
will be dwarfed by this. Even the 
position of the several candidates upon 
the question of United States Senator 


will scarcely be given a passing 
thought by the rank and file of the yvot- 
ers of the commonwealth, and good 
citizens will rejoice that for once at 
least those members of the legislature 
who are elected because they will vote 
for some particular candidate’ for 
United States Senator will be sutti- 
ciently exceptional to excite the con 


tempt they so richly merit. 

Little else than the taxation ques- 
tion will be discussed in connection 
with the coming legislative campaign? 
The people will listen to nothing else. 
and if party leaders do not now recog- 
nize the fact they will do so long be- 
fore election day rolls around. Parti- 
zanship is for once destined to lose its 
potency. The people must be con- 
vinced that the candidate to whom 
they give their suffrage is an honest 
and loyal friend of just taxation, that 
he is practical and that rather than 
bleck needed legislation he will, when 
occasion demands it, surrender his own 
pet theories or hobbies to the will of 
the majority of his fellows who are 
working toward the same end, and 
that his after election performances 
will accord with his before election 
promises. When thus convinced the 
people will be slow to enquire as to 
the candidate's party affiliations. 

Such is the issue, and as such 
welcome it. 

OF THE PU RE 

DISCUSSION. 

For the past month the farmers 
clubs throughout the State have had 
under consideration the pure food 
laws of the State and the farmers’ re- 
lation thereto. A study of the reports 
received at this office and published 
in this department makes plain the 
fact that the opinions therein expressed 
have been based upon the most accu- 
rate information, carefully and pains- 
takingly acquired, and that the conciu- 
sions arrived at are both definite aud 
just to all parties concerned. 

Very naturally the discussion turned 
more particularly to the enforcemeut of 
the law under Commissioner Gros- 
venor, and if that gentleman had any 
doubts before regarding the feelings of 
the farmers toward him in this matter 
he may now dismiss them and feel as- 
sured that to a man the farmers of the 
State are behind him in the struggle 
he is making in their interests. Of all 
the reports received not one has failed 
to speak a good word for the present 
Commissioner, and the expression of 


we 


RESUME FOOD 


the Summertield and Deerfield Clu, 
“Resolved, That we will support the 
Pure Food and Dairy Commissioner 


” 


by our voice, vote and money” may be 
accepted as fairly representative of the 
prevailing sentiment among the three 
hundred clubs of the State. 
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These expressions, coming as they do 
from every part of the State and rep- 
resenting the deliberate conclusions of 
more than twenty thousand of the 
best farmers in Michigan, clearly es- 
tablish the following facts: 

1st, The farmers without exception 
believe in the pure food laws and de- 
mand their rigid enforcement. 

2d, The farmers are to a man loyal 
to Commissioner Grosvenor. 

3d, They are ready to prove that loy- 
alty by making every possible effort 
to secure from the next legislature 
such enactments as are necessary 10 
make the work of the Commissioner 
more effective. 

4th, A most noticeable feature in 
these reports is the complete absence 
of unreasonable demands for che 
future or of the slightest trace of 
fault finding regarding the work of the 
past. 

This discussion has been of 
tensely educational nature. The farm- 
ers know vastly more of the laws and 
of the work of the Commissioner 
in enforcing them than they knew be- 
fore, and the result as anticipated has 
been to give to the laws and to those 
entrusted with their enforcement that 
best of all support—a well defined pub- 
lic sentiment in their. favor. 


an in- 





‘S FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


REPOR’ 


COLUMBUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On May 24 the club met with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Bunker. N. B. Clark 
gave an intevesting and instructive 
talk on “The Growth and Care of 
Young Trees.” As soon as they arrive 
from the nursery the roots should be 
kept moist until they are set out. In 
setting. clip the end of each root so 


that they may be about the same 
length as the branches; set in’ the 


ground a little higher up than before; 
never set in sod, but do not expect a 
crop from the same ground at least 
the first year: pinch the blossoms off 
the first three years that the trees may 
make stronger growth; trim any limbs 
that are apt to injure the shape of the 


tice and you may have it grow into 
any shape you wish. Grape vines 


should be trimmed from December to 
February, when there is no sap, as 
they are liable to bleed to death if 
trimmed during growing time or in the 
early spring. 

Club meets June 22 with Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Quick. Paper for general 
discussion, “Wire Fencing,” by Walter 
Lowell. Also a paper on “Fruit 
Canning,” by Mrs. Thomas. 

MRS. R. R. GRAHAM, 

St. Clair Co. 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The West Avon Farmers’ Club was 
entertained May 24 by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Newman. 

An invitation was received from the 
B. C. Council of Rochester, to meet 
with them on June 2nd, and accepted 
with thanks. 

First question for discussion was 
“What is an Ideal Farmers’ Club?’ 
The one appointed to open the discus- 
sion being absent, Mrs. L. C. lummer- 
felt responded, and said an ideal club 
should be one of perfect harmony ani 
sympathy. Every member should be 
ready to answer to the call and bear 
their share of the burden. Mrs, C. 
Johnson thought we should all strive 
to do and say something useful and in- 
teresting, the other members agreeing 
with. the two ladies. 

This discussion was followed by the 
question, “Has farm property stopped 
decreasing in value?” O. 1. P. Griggs 
thought we could not decide that. For 
a few years past every one wanted to 
sell and nope wished to buy; said 
wheat was the leading article, and 
guided all the other crops, and wheat 
was certainly doing better; cited in- 
stances in the past where wheat ad- 
vanced and land ran up in conse- 
quence. Mr. Brown, a guest of the 
club, thought the indications were fav- 
orable for farm property to increase in 
value; thought a shortage in foreign 
lands was bringing up stock and pro- 
duce. Mr. Harting, another guest, 
thought our prospects were certainly 
brighter. Mr, Fisher thought farm 
property had touched bottom and could 
not go any lower; thought everything 
had a more hopeful outlook. Mr. 
Crawford said he had heard from the 
dealers that farm property had been 
going up for a few months past, and 
farmers were becoming more satisfied. 

Next came the question, “What is a 
model housekeeper?’ Mrs. Flummer- 
felt lead with a paper. She said in 
part the model housekeeper is not al- 
Ways the model home maker. We 
should make our homes as pleasant for 
our families as possible; not shut them 
out of the best and pleasantest part of 


Cor. Sec. 





the house for fear of their making a 
little dirt, ete. The ladies followed 
and endorsed the paper heartily. Our 
gentlemen thought the model house- 
keeper was one who kept the house 
neat and tidy with plenty of good 
things to eat and meals always on 
time. 

The question, “Which is the Most 
Profitable Farm Fence to Build?’ The 
farmers present unanimously spoke in 
favor of the wire fence. 

June meeting in four 
Crawford's. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
WATERLOO FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The May meeting of the club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Harr. Mr. Parks read a letter from 
Washington Gardner relitive to the 
use of the funds obtained from the 
sale of school lands. From this it ap- 
pears that the amount is $4,644,527, on 
which is paid seven per cent. on a part 
and 5 per cent. on the remainder by 
the State from the specific taxes, ibe 
funds having been used in the regular 
business of the State. Several mem- 
bers spoke on the question, some main- 
taining that it was unnecessary to sv 
use the funds, that part of the fuods 
were lost, and a part squandered. The 
club was dissatisfied because the Secre- 
tary of State evaded the questions sent 
him by Mr. Parks. 

The question of equal taxation Was 
taken up. Mr. Randolph opened the 
discussion. “In equity all property 
should be equally taxed. <As it is, 
many get rid of their share of the bur- 
dens and the poor man bears it. Spe- 
cific laws are on our statute books fav- 
oring capital. When the last Congress 
Was considering the revenue bill the 
moneyed sen were interviewed as to 
how the proposed legisiation would af- 
fect them. It is the same with our 
legislature. The railroads pay but one- 
fourth of what they ought to pay in 
taxes. Many farms are taxed for 
more than they will sell for.” Mr. Sut- 
ion favored an income tax. Public 
buildings should be exempt. Mr. Mar- 
vin believed that if the farmers had 
men at Washington to represent their 
interests they would fair better. The 
question box contained the following: 
“When is the best time to plant potia- 
toes?” Last of May or first week in 
June. “Will it pay to raise heans this 
year at present prices?’ <A difference 
of opinion. “What is the best way to 
kill Canada thistles?”’ Cultivation. 
“How muck longer can we afford to 
keep up road fences?’ As long as we 
wish to keep peace with our neighbors. 
“Is the present way of carrying on 
farmers’ institutes satisfactory?’ It is 
not. 

The literary 
tionally fine. 
Jackson Co. A. W. SUMMER, 

DEPRFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB 

May meeting held the 19th inst at 
the home of Wm. Salisbury. A num- 
ber of visitors were present from ad- 
joining townships including Supervisor 
Edward Waldron and wife of Union 
township. This club presents some 
varied features, pursued perhaps by no 
other club in the State, which makes it 
truly a school of agriculture for the 
farmer. Its membership is composed 
of no less than six nationalities. Even 
the red man of the forest is there to 
learn of the ways of the white man as 
“Indian sleeps too much to make good 
farmer.” 

“What style of horse is best adapt- 
ed to the work of the farm?’ was dis- 
cussed. Most agreed that the Clyde er 
the Percheron, weighing from 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds was the best. Some pre- 
ferred the Hambletonian as a general 
purpose horse. 

An essay was read by Mrs. D. Stew- 
art, “Living for True tnjoyment,” 
which was plainly shown to be in do- 
ing good and forgetting self. “Is the 
growing of a variety of crops on the 
farm more profitable than special 
farming?’ It was decided that a va- 
riety of crops is best. Club meets in 
June with N. V, Coomer. 

Isabella Co. N. V. COOMER, Cor, Sec. 
SOUTHWEST VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carruthers on 
the afternoon of June 2. Although 
several members were absent a lively 
interest was manifested by those in 
attendance. W. G. Smedley was elect- 
ed to represent our club at the County 
convention at Corunna in June. 


weeks at C. 


exercises were excep- 
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Mrs. Eastman gave some bright 
ideas on the subject of Woman suf 
frage. She said woman should he 
given the right of suffrage if for noth- 
ing more than to moralize politics, and 
to bring man, by her influence, 
higher plane of life. 

Several ladies asked the cause of 
ropy milk in the botiom of pans. They 
were referred to one of the bulletins 
recently issued by the Agricultural 

‘Continued on page 463 


STRONG STATEMEN TS. 


Three Women Relieved of Female 
Troubles by Mrs. Pinkham. 
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From Mrs A. W. Smitu, 59 Summer 
St., Biddeford, Me.: 

‘““For several years I suffered with 
various diseases peculiar to my sex. 
Was troubled with a burning sensation 
across the small of my back, that all- 
gone feeling, was despondent, fretful 
and discouraged; the least exertion 
tired me. I tried several doctors but 
received little bencfit. At last I de- 
cided to give your Lydia FE. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound a trial. The ef- 
fect of the first bottle was magical. 
Those symptoms of weakness that I 
was afflicted with, vanished like vapor 
before the sun. I cannot speak too 
highly of your valuable remedy. It is 
truly a boon to woman.” 


From Mrs. MELIssA Putuurps, Lex- 
ington, Ind., to Mrs. Pinkham: 

“Before I began taking your medicine 
I had su ‘Yered for two ycars with that 
tired feeling, headache, backache, noap- 
petite, and a run-down condition of the 
system. I could not walk across the 
room. I have taken four bottles of the 
Vegetable Compound, one box of Liver 
Pills and used one package of Sanative 
Wash, and now feel like a new woman, 
and am able todo my work.” 








From Mrs. Mouui£ E. HERREL, Pow- 
ell Station, Tein.: 

**For three years I suffered with sucha 
weakness of the back, I could not 
perform my household duties, I also 
had falling of the womb, terrible bear- 
ing-down pains and headache. I have 
taken two bottles of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound and feel 
like anew woman. I recommend your 
medicine to every woman I know.” 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Good Stock Farm bbe county, Indiana. 
‘ 


700 ACRES. Shipping 
point four miles from Wabash or Nickel Plate rail- 
roads; 600 acres cleared; 400 acres pasture, 175 acres 
under cultivation, 125 acres weodland. One large 
cattle, horse and hay barn. One large sheep barn. 
hog house, corn crib and granary, all new. Good 
eight-room dwelling house Cropsin. Willsell cheap. 
Great bargain. For full information add'ess 
8 BOND, Fort Wayve, Ind. 
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INDER TWINE $o:3.2'%cren 


ICAN SAVE YOU MONEY on your binder twine, because I 
am satisfied with SMaLu Prorits anp Quick SALEs. All 
kinds and qualities of twine. Get my samples and prices before you 


buy. LOUIS LOSSE, 83 W. Water "St., Milwaukee, ¥ Wis. 








THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis ha all points West. 


Home-seekers and Califernia ey write 
R. G. BUTLER, D y 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond ‘Builaing. ) 


(jaan TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 3. 
Brush Street depot. *Daily t+tExcept Sunday. 








lenwe EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 

6:30 am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
“2 noon | Buffalo, New York.........-.. * 1:50 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc ....... + 5:30 pm 
Pere London accommodation.......| + 9:05 am 





EAST VIA PORT HURON 


Pt. Huron F. & P.M, north.. 
Toronto, Montreal, New York 
Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north.. 
Pt. Huron and Int. stations.. 
Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. 


D. & M. DIVISION. 





| + 9:40 am 
* 2:00 pm 
+ 6:00 pm 
+ 9:15 pm 
* 6:45 am 

















+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon, G. Rapids | + 9:20 pm 
+ 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban............+ + 1:55 pm 
+11:40 am | Gd. Rapids, Gd Haven, Chi’go | + 3:40 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw,G. Haven,Milwaukee | +11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac Suburban.... ....... + 8:10am 
* 8:40 pm | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:¢5 am 
* 8:50 pm | Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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College, which gave the cause as a 
bacteria, and it was necessary to keep 
all the milk vessels perfectly clean and 
sweet. Those who complained of the 
loss of squash and cucumber Vines by 
bugs were advised to keep a striped 
snake among the vines, as those tind- 
ing snakes gathered the finest cucum 
bers. 

Mr. Pond and Mr McCaughna_ of 
Owosso were present, and presented 
some interesting thoughts concerning 
how the present wav will affect our re- 
lations with foreign nations. Their 
opinion was that this country was be- 
ing led by the hand of fate, and none 
of us were abie to foretell what the 
future would bring. but all were 
watching for victory. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole will entertain the Juiy meeting. 

Shiawassee Co. REPORTER. 

OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April 29th the Oxford Farmers’ Club 
was entertained at the home of J. L. 
Loomis. 

Mrs. O. D. Loomis opened the ques- 
tion of entertaining the club. She 
thought it would be better for the per- 
sons who opened their homes to fur- 
nish the refreshments. This question 
was thoroughly discussed by the ladies, 
as Well as the gentlemen present. Mrs. 
Krink suggested having a committee 
appointed to look after the matter. 
Most of the ladies thought the present 
flan wight be improved upon, but 
could not tell in just what manner. 
Most of the gentlemen thought the 
present way of each one bringing 
what they saw fit was the best way, 
as they always fared well. 

The question of pure food laws and 
the relation of the farmer thereto, was 
opened by M. L, Frink, who gave a 
comprehensive and sensible talk on the 
subject. Thought farmers should look 
after such things, especially adultera- 
tion of butter and feed for stock. ‘This 
question was thorouglily discussed by 
the gentlemen present, who nearly all 
condemned the making of oleomarga- 
rine. 

After a bountiful supper all went 
home feeling their time had been 
protitably as well as pleasantly spent. 

The May meeting will be at the 
home of John VanWagoner. 

The Oxford Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of John VanWagoner in the 
vilage of Oxford, on Saturday last, 
and was entertained in a royal manner 
by the host and hostess. They belong 
to the class who not only believe in 
up-to-date farming, but everything cise 
first-class, judging from the neatness 
and taste of their home. Much credit 
‘is due not only to them, but also to the 
people of Oxford in helping to carry 
out a very fine program. 

The temperance question was dis- 
cussed. Miss Allien Bettys gave a 
paper to the point on the temperance 
question, showing an insight into po- 
litical matters which few young ladies 
possess. She spoke of the evils of the 
day in choosing our leaders. The pa- 
per was a scholarly one. 

Mrs. Bettys gave some idea of the 
interest felt by all ladies in the cause 
of temperance, by showing how our 
representatives received and answered 
the plea that no intoxicants should be 
given to the soldiers, calling out a few 
remarks from the farmers present. 

O. KF. Delano gave a good talk on 
the question, and thought you could 
not legislate temperance into people. 
Education will do it. 

Professor Ellott gave a talk on uni- 
fermity of text books, which was dis- 
cussed quite thoroughly. 

Miss Muloy gave an idea in regard 
to what should be taught children be- 
side that which they learn from books. 
showing her worthy of the position 
the teacher occupies in the high school 
as teacher of the young. 

Meeting closed to meet at the home 
of Edition Taylor, in Oakwood, on the 
lest Saturday in June. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met with the Misses Filling- 
ham of Holly, Saturday afternoon, 
May 28th. 

Visitors who contributed to the in- 
terest of the occasion were Rey, Mr. 
Atchinson of Highland, and Professor 
Mumford of Michigan Agricultural 
College. Mr. Wm. Casement read a 
well-prepared paper upon “Cranks.” 

The discussion of the day was upon 
the question, “Shall text-books in our 
schools be free or uniform?’ It was 
opened by Prefessor S. O. Wood of 
Holly, who spuke very convincingly 
for free text-books. He was followed 


by Leroy Brown, who very earnestly 
contended for the other side of the 
question, ov uniform text-books. Sev- 
eral others having spoken, D. M. Gar- 
ner said we have to get on one horn 
or the other of a dilemma, and the 
great bock concerns kave got us there; 





he was opposed to both systems; what 
we want is both a uniform and a free 
System, but with books published by 
the Board of Kducation of Michigan. 
A. IX. Divine favored this last-nained 
plan, reading the bill presented in the 
legislature of 1897 to such an effect. 
Lee Wright dissented from the last 
hamed speaker, saying that we should 
not build up a monopoly under State 
authority, for that would be as bad as 
monopolies under private auspices. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 

CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The May meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
kK. Dewey, on the 14th, After the usual 
opening exercises and the committees’ 
reports, the following persons were ad- 
mitted to membership: Mr. and Mrs, 
Levant Dunham, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Hubbard, and Wm. James. George 
Teft and Mrs. W. D. Chapple were 
elected as delegates to attend the June 
meeting of the County Club, 

A. S, Wolcott opened the discussion 
on “Dairy and food laws, and the 
farmers’ relation thereto.” This ques- 
tion was discussed by only a few, who 
agreed that every article should sell 
for what it really is. 

“Resolved, that special farming is 
more prolitable for this locality than 
mixed husbandry.” Bliss Dewey for 
afirmative, and Ralph Osborn nega- 
tive. The papers of both were highly 
commended, and brought out much 
discussion, the majority favoring 
mixed husbandry, as in case one crop 
is lost. there is still something to fall 
back upon. 

“The History of the Concord Farin- 
ers’ Club,” by Mrs. W. ~. Chapple. 
was complete, and needed no discus- 
sion. By a unanimous vote of the club 
this paper will appear in full in the 
Cencord Independent. This history 
shows that through the persevering 
efforts of Floyd I. Goodrich, the Con- 
cord) Farmers’ Club was organized 
February 16th, 1S89, with 24 members. 
At the present time it has 125 mem- 
bers. During the intervening years the 
club has lost by death 12 members. 

MRS. MAGGIE M. BARTELL, Reporter. 

Juckson Co. 

MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The last regular meeting of the 
above club was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theron Gladden, Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 26. In spite of the 
very busy season there was an excel- 
lent attendance. The Association 
question for May, “Dairy and = food 
laws, and the farmers’ relation there- 
to,” was duly assigned, but unfortun- 
ately failed to materialize. Had the 
club expressed itseif on the question, 
all) doubtless would have favored 
stringent protective laws and a rigid 
enforcement. In all probability the 
club to a member would have favored 
the course that is being pursued by 
the State food inspector and his as 
sistants in enforcing the present laws 
and bringing all offenders to justice. 
After one of their usual instructive 
and interesting programs the club 
members and their invited guests re 
tired to the tea table, and later to their 
respective homes. The next meeting 
will be held with Mr. and Mrs. P. B. 
Reynolds, June 50th. 

Shiawassee County, Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

THE ARGONAUT CLUB 
held its June meeting at the home of 
President Johns. After a varied and 
interesting program the club voted to 
table the discussion of the Associa- 
tion's question for the month. The 
regular meeting for Juiy will be done 
away with, and the customary gatier- 
ing on the Irourth will be at the home 
of Argonaut Dunham. 
Oakland Co. 
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It is very seldom that one sees a 
criticism on the value of the Plymouth 
Rock, especially the Barred variety, 
and for this reason the following is 
interesting: “The dark pin feathers 
of the P. Rock broilers cannot be re- 
moved, and that is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the Barred P. Roek for 
broilers; the dark pin feathers make 
the skin look untidy and unsightly. 
This is a misfortune, because the 
Barred P. Rock makes a most excel- 
lent broiler, and is a_ hardy, quick- 
growing chick.” 

The above is from the pen of Mr. A. 
F. Hunter who ranks as one of the 
foremost writers and leading poultry 
editors of the day. But the truth of 
the statement regardless of its source 
is self. evident, and while it is to he 








regretted, it is something that cannot 
be avoided and also a feature that is 
characteristic of every dark plumaged 
fowl; this is scarcely serious to the 
average breeder as very few of them 
are interested in the early broiler for 
market. It might seem that this 
would count against them for market 
purposes, but any one acquainted 
with the B. P. Rock as a market fowl. 
and the demand for them as compared 
with other breeds, knows that this is 
not the case. But, although the Barred 
variety is a little wanting of perfection 
for the broiler, the breed is not without 
a good representative in this line as 
is indicated by the popularity of the 
White Plymouth. For any reason that 
I know to the contrary, ‘the Whites are 
a practical fowl equal to the Barred 
Save in popular appreciation: and as 
far as the broilers are concerned, they 
have no dark pin~ feathers to debar 
them from the race; this is true as a 
class; there may be a possible excep- 
tion to the rule—doubtless the back 
breeding cropping out—butas a general 
thing the White Plymouth Rock is 
entirely free from this defect, if a de- 
fect it can be called. 

Compared with the Barred variety 
the White Rock is second only in pop- 
wlarity and age; the former is the orig- 
inal Plymouth Rock and the one whieh 
has given the impetus to all other va- 
rieties of this most excellent breed: the 
latter is an off-shoot; some maintain 
that it is a “sport” of the Barred P. 
Rock, while others are seemingly 
equally positive that it is the result of 
the introduction of foreign blood which 
produced the pure white plumage. So 
far as the breeder is concerned, now 
that we have this variety, it matters 
very little how we came by it. Were 
it possible to determine just what 
their origin was, it would matter very 
little whether they were produced by 
careful crossing or owed their beginu- 
ning to what some are pleased to term 
“sports.” 

* 

I have been trying to raise ducks this 
year by keeping them confined in a 
yard and not allowing them any ranze 
at all. Seven or eight years ago we 
got some Pekins and kept them until 
some two or three years ago, when all 
were disposed of. One of the chief 
difficulties was the general dissatisfae- 
tion that they always gave during the 
fore part of the season, or in fact, at 
any time when the weather was a lit- 
tle unsettled. Last fall I coneluded 
that I would give them another trial 
and keep them yarded during the lay- 
ing season, if not the whole of the 
time. So far I have been fairly sue- 
cessful, in fact, more so than I had 
dared to hope at first. They have taid 
generally very well, and quite contrary 
to my fears, the eggs so far have 
hatched exceptionally well, They have 
had the run of three quite large yards, 
each probably about twenty-five feet 
by fifty. All three yards were nicely 
covered with a grass sod and so far 
as green feed this is all that they have 
had. Had I had a supply of roots, 
etc., as [ hope will be the case next 
spring, I have no doubt that a liberal 
feed occasionally would have been an 
advantage; perhaps once a day would 
not have been too much. At any rate, 
I would not have hesitated on feeding 
at about that rate, at least. So far all 
that I have fed has been a warm 
mash in the morning, composed of 
cooked beans, mixed with either bran 
or ground jeed; sometimes the bran 
and ground feed have been mixed to- 
gether. On the whole, I think that this 
would be the better way. At night I 
have fed corn, oats and, while the en- 
silage lasted. sometimes varied tieir 
ration with a basket of that. As with 
other stock, the idea is to get as much 
rariety as possible and still De as eco- 
nomical as circumstances permit. I 
think that it requires fully as much 
skill to feed a duck properly as auy 
other fowl. If care is not taken it 
doesn’t take long for them to eat their 
heads off, or the value thereof, 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


Fowls in the orchard are just where 
they can do most good for themselves 
and their owners. The insects which 
attack fruit are just what the fowls 
require for the meat part of their diet. 
You will therefore have better fruit, 
and your fowls will do better if they 
are allowed the run of the orchard. 


An Indiana farmer claims to nave a 
White Leghorn hen 19 years old. Her 
owner keeps a record of her age by- 
the wrinkles on her horns, and any one 
can ascertain the truth for himself. 
Said hen has laid 3,240 eggs, but work- 


ed so much at night that she injured 
her eyesight and finally became blind. 
She is treated as one of the family. 


Tests at the Utah station showed 
profits of one and one-half times great- 
er from April hatched Leghorn pullets 
than from those hatched in May. An 
early statt in life seems to work as 
well with chickens as with boys. 


A correspondent of the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman says egg eating ean 
be prevented) by keeping plenty of 
ground bone, oyster shell and fine 
gravel before your flock all the time. 
so they may eat well, and construct 
the nests in a dark place. For those 
that have formed the habit he recom- 
mends paring off the upper mandible 
quite blunt, also the lower, and putting 
china nest eggs in the nests; they will 
work awhile at these artificial eggs to 
break them, and finding they cannot, 
will yield. He says this is the surest 
eure he has ever tried. 


A correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman says of the Barred Plymouth 
Rock: “The Barred Plymouth Rocks 
are undoubtedly the best general-pur- 
post fowls of to-day, at least, I shall 
not look for a better breed. My grade 
fowls of this breed began laying in 
January, and have not offered to sit 
until within a few weeks. They seem 
to combine the fewest extreme quali- 
ties of any breed [I know, and are, 
therefore, pre-eminently the farmer’s 
fowl. An ideal broiler bird, quick to 
get ready for laying, better winter lay- 
ers than the light breeds, easily broken 
of sitting, excellent sitters and mothers 
—I do not know of a breed combining 
more good qualities than this. Had Ia 
flock of 150 of them, L might rest as- 
sured of an equal number of dollars in- 
come from them each year.” 











If every woman who expects to become 
a mother would heed and read that great 
book, ‘‘’ he People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser,’’ by Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Ho- 
tel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., 
there would be stronger mothers and 
healthier, happier children in this world. 

In this grand volume several hundred of 
its thousand pages are devoted to teaching 
women how to take care of theinselves 
during every trying and critical period of 
their lives and especially at the time of 
approaching motherhood. 

The author of this remarkable work has 
had a lifetime of practical experience in 
treating the special diseases and weakiess- 
es of women, and is recognized as one of 
the foremost of living experts in this partic- 
ular field of practice. His ‘‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription” is the most wonderful medicine 
ever invented to restore natural organic 
strength and power to the delicate fe:ni- 
nine structure which is most intimately 
concerned in motherhood. 

Taken during the time of anticipation it 
deprives this ordeal of all its accustome:| 
terrors and dangers ; makes the coming of 
baby absolutely safe and comparatively 
painless ; renders the mother strong and 
cheerful, and helps to endow the child 
with a strong, healthy constitution. 

Mrs. Mabel Jordan, of Swofford, Lewis Co., 
Washington, writes : ‘‘ I took Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription until the very last day. We now 
havea fine, plump little girl over two weeks old. 
I suffered less pain than with any of the others, 
this being the sixth child, and she has good 
health. I got upon the tenth day and dressed 
myself—something I could not do with the other 
babies. Have been gainingin strength every day 
and feel well, all due to God and to Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription.” 


For the ‘‘ Medical Adviser,’’ send 21 one- 
cent stamps, to cover cost of mailing on/y, 
or for cloth-covered copy 31 stamps, to 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATENTS 3) WM. WEBSTER, 


311 Superior St., 
ROCURED tot£00. 0. Phone s58. 
For seven years a member of the Examin- 
ing Corps of U. 5. Patent Office. 








BAseep P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns. Black Mi- 
noreas. Eggs. $1 per 21. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
.L. LA 


15 eggs $1. E LARNED. Worden, Mich. 





EGGS Heavy weight Light Brahmas. 15 for g1: 
® 30, $1.50. Pekin Ducks, large, i1 for $1; 22, 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP. Woodbury, Mich. 
ECG from large Toulouse Geese 20 cents 
each, and B. P. Rocks 1% for $1. Ches- 
ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 








Go order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. EK. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, YiiKin" 


Conger strains; 22 B. P.R eggsfor8l. Pekin Ducks, 
Rankin strain, $1 peril. E.M.KIES, Reading, Mich. 








15 Light Brahma. five Pekin Duck, and 10 B. P. 
©~ Rock egzs, all for $1.00. A Bargain. 





Don’t miss it- 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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HOW IT LOOKS TO THE GAZETTE. 





We have had several articles in The 
Farmer regarding the “corn propagan- 
da,” organized to increase the export 
demand for corn, in which we took the 
ground that success in the object of 
the association would be gained at the 
expense of some other line of produc- 
tion, notably wheat and meat products. 
Referring to this subject, the Breeders’ 
Gazette says in its editorial columus in 
issue of June Ist: 

“It is evident that Germany is a long 
way off from an extended use of corn, 
notwithstanding ali the efforts that 
have been put forth to bring it favor- 
ably before the people. It would seem 
to indicate that more progress can be 
made on this side by giving attention 
to the export of corn in the condensed 
form of pork and beef and mutton, In- 
deed, it seems pretty good economy to 
export the finished product rather than 
the raw material. If we continue to 
keep a ‘corner’ on corn we can finish 
our meats in a way and at a price that 
will fairly defy competition, but if we 
make an effort to extend our export 
trade in this fattening grain we put 
into the hands of our competitors a 
weapon that they can use against us in 
cheaply feeding for the world’s mar- 
kets.” 

The Gazette is incontestably right in 


iis reasoning, and the efforts of the 
corn propaganda should be = discon- 


tinued at once in the interests of 


American agriculturists. The organi- 
zation is certain to do more harm than 
good, especially when, to accomplish 
its object, it thoughtlessly suggests the 
adulteration of such a staple product 
as flour. 


Governor Scofield, of Wisconsin, js 
likely to be defeated for re-election be 
cause he owns a muley cow. He is 
said to have expressed the cow from 
his farm to the state capital on his 
frank, and then vetoed a bill increasing 
taxes on express companies. But whai 
could he expect? The cow is such a 
vital issue in Wisconsin that the Gov- 
ernor should have bought his milk an: 


avoided mixing up with cows. Ex- 
Gov. Hoard or C. P. Goodrich can 


probably tell him how to handle that 
cow so as to get the most good out of 
her, although we understand they op- 
pose muleys on general principles. The 
Governor's cow may become as famous 
as Mrs. O'Leary's, whose antics 
brought on the great Chicago fire. 








SHIP. 


That there has been a decline in the 
actual character and reputation of 
American public men is not an 9eca- 
sional old man’s melancholy fancy, but 
is the serious conviction of a large 
number of thoughtful American. citi- 
zens who are not prone to disparage 
or to underrate anything pertaining to 
their country. One cause is that we 
have grown (and we are accustomed to 
brag about it) a great, wealthy, com- 
mercial and business people. We once 
delighted to honor. men because they 
were brave or eloquent or magnetic, 
or possessed commanding ability, but 
as the business of the country has in- 
creased we have dep.nded more and 
more on business qualities in our pub- 
lic servants. The old leader counted 
on “honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” It suffices if he has the 
money now.—Kansas City Star. 

The Star is not alone in bewailing 
the decline of the American people in 
statesmanship and patriotism. There 
are others equally as blind, who are 
bewailing the good old times, when 
men were all honest and patriotic, and 
public offices were only filled with that 
class of people. We just want to 
state, with great emphasis, that in the 
good old times, public men were no 
more honest, or more broad-minded or 
patriotic than they are to-day, and 
that the masses of the people were 
more bigoted in their partisanship and 
less intelligent than now. We have 
lived to see the memories of men hon- 
ored as statesmen and patriots, who, 
while they were alive, were reviled as 
besotted brutes and dishonest, time- 
serving scoundrels, Who, in 1860, be- 
lieved that Abraham Lincoln, the butt 
of ridicule of every newspaper joker, 
who was regarded by half the people 
of the United States as an ignorant 
bigot, whose election as President was 
bewailed as a most unhappy accident, 
would to-day be regarded as one of the 
most patriotic and _ clear-sighted 
statesmen who ever held that great of- 
fice? In all that long struggle for na- 
tional existence there was never a 
finer instance of patriotism than when 
eight weeks ago, Republican, Demo- 
erat and Populist, putting aside par- 
tisanship and personal antagonisms, 
stood up as one man on the side of 
the government and granted every de- 
mand of the executive. Has the Star 
already forgotten that or 
has ‘it forgotten the grand answer to 
the call for volunteers from every 
state in the Union, when the question 
was not, how shall the number re- 
quired be secured, but how shall all 
the applicants for service be aceepted 
without doubling the number asked 
for? 

As for statesmanship, will the Star 
tell us how the wave of patrictic feel- 
ing that spread over the country could 
have been used more deftly to bind 
the various sections of the Union more 
closely together than has been done 
by the executive and his advisers. 
Bitter political opponents are to-day 
standing shoulder to shoulder. ani- 
mated by the same feelings, and ready 
io sacrifice their lives for the honor 
and welfare of their country. And is 
not the ceuntry willing to honor their 
bravery and patriotism as fully as at 
any time in its history? There is less 
partisanship in politics and more pa- 
triotie feeling being displayed to-day 
than at any time in the past forty 
years. . 

And when we come to instances of 
personal bravery and 
what does the Star think of Gommo- 
dore Dewey and his sailors, or Lieu- 
tenant Rowan, or Lieutenant Hobson 
and his brave little band? Does the 
Star think a country which produces 
such men lacking in patriotism? And 
we have always had them when need- 
ed, and always will, under our form 
of government, And have not the peo- 
ple voiced their appreciation of the 
heroic acts of these brave men? We 


episode? 


self-sacrifice, 





delight in doing them honor. They 
ean have anything they ask for, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL. 





About the middle of last month a 


Chicago commission house issued a cir- 
cular letter which was sent to its cus- 
tomers and the public press. From this 
circular we take the following extracts: 

“Tt is extremely difficult at this writ- 
ing to give a correct report of the wool 
market. About all that can be said is 
that it is very dull and unsettled, and not 
sufficient selling to establish prices, 

“Tt can be said that prices talked of to- 
day are several cents lower than a few 
weeks ago. 

“The keynote of the situation seems to 
lie in the goods market. 

“Manufacturers report that cancellation 
orders with them have been in excess of 
former seasons, and the result is that 
many mills. which have a full complement 
of orders to keep them busy for months 
ahead, are either now running on short 
time, or are entirely stopped for the time 
being. It would seem as if the mills 
which are now running full at present are 
the exceptions, and are either on some 
special line, or have an order from the 
government. 

“If the present curtailment in demand 
is to be continued, and with fresh sup- 
plies seeking a market, it seems ques- 
tionable whether the nominal prices of 
to-day can be maintained. 

“Tt looks as if we might have quite a 
period of dullness and waiting.” 


We print the above extracts for the 
purpose of warning our readers against 
accepting their conclusions, and thus 
being induced to sacrifice their clips. 
The circular, or extracts from it, have 
appeared in a number of agricultural 
journals without comment, and farm- 
ers are therefore liable to be misled by 
the statements it contains. The facts 
are practically the reverse of what the 
circular claims. While there has been 
a dull market for wool at eastern 


points, there has been little or no 
weakness shown by holders.” Manu- 
facturers and dealers are both pur- 


chasing wools in the West and South- 
west, and at gradually strengthening 
values. 

As an offset to the opinion of the 
Chicago house referred to above, we 
take the following extracts from a cir- 
cular issued the first of the present 
month by Silberman Brothers, of the 
same city: € 

“We can see in the present situation 
certain factors that augur well for the 
coming of an era of prosperity, an era 


that is already exerting its favorable in- 
fiuences upon many industries and trades. 


“These are the favorable conditions 
prevailing at the present time: Agricul- 


tura] products, including our great staple, 
wheat, are commanding prices that as- 
sure profit and prosperity to producers; 
enormous expenditures of ready money 
by the government; restored confidence in 
financial circles; enormous exports and 
greatly reduced importations of foreign 
goods; expansion of the country; new 
markets for our food stuffs and manu- 
factured goods; relieved labor markets; 
busy mills, factories and ship-yards; no 
over-production. These heaithy condi- 
tions which confront us are all factors 
that will put an increased volume of 
money into circulation through innumer- 
able channels, and we predict the largest 
— for this fall that this country ever 
made 

“The business of the woolen mills in the 
last few months has been somewhat re- 
tarded, due to slack demand for their 
product, and some countermanding of or- 
ders by clothing manufacturers, which 
has made less demand for wool. As a re- 
sult of this prices have declined and are 
considerably lower than in December, 1897, 
but it is our opinion that, with such con- 
ditions as above mentioned, nothing will 
prevent wool from advancing several 
cents in the near future.” 


We regard the above as a fair state- 
ment of the present position of wool. 
and believe that it is ovly good sense 
to hold on until the market improves, 
as it surely will. 





During the first five months of 1898 
the four leadmg western markets re- 
ceived 6,753,000 hogs, the largest num- 
ber on record, and about 635,000 more 
than a year ago. Cattle receipts ut 
the four points thus far this year have 
been 2,156,000, the largest since 1894. 
Combined receipts of sheep were 2,648,- 
000, the largest on record. When these 
figures are considered it is remarkable 
that values have been so well sus- 
tained in the face of such heavy re- 
ceipts. 





Wool is selling in the interior of the 
State at prices 2 to 3 cents above those 
quoted by eastern agents. It is safe to 
say little wool will reach the east until 
buyers advance prices. : 





TRUE. 





In a recent number of the Ladies’ 
Hfome Journal the editor discusses the 
differences between the county-bred 
and the city-bred boy, and evidently 
does it not from a knowledge of the 
facts, but from a_ theoretical 
point. Here is what he says: 

“A country-bred boy has the distinct 
advantage over a city-bred feiiow in 
two things: his strength is greater by 
reason of his country birth, and he has 
a clearer idea of hard work. The coun- 
try-bred boy, as a general ruie, has to 
struggle for his existence; he has to 
help on the farm, and generally it is at 
hard work. This gives him strength 
and power of endurance, while all the 
time he is breathing an atmosphere of 
pure air into his lungs. Experience 
prepares such a boy for hard work. 
The city-bred boy rarely knows what 
hard work is, and when he meets it 
as a young man he cannot endure it. Tt 
is true that the country boy ap- 
proaches city problems with a lesser 
knowledge of them than does the city- 
bred boy. But often, as has been said, 
the two fundamental essentials in 
carving out one’s way to a successful 
career are good health and hard work. 
With these a young man can accom 
plish almost anything he desires; witi 
out them he can do nothing.” 

The first and greatest mistake in the 
above paragraph is the one where the 
boy is said to work harder 
Iixperience and ob 


stand- 


country 
than the city boy. 
servation convinces us that the exact 
opposite is true. The city-bred boy, 
and we are referring to the great ma- 
jority, goes to regular labor at so early 
an age that the laws of nearly every 
State contain restrictions upon his em- 
ployment until, he has attained a cer- 
tain age. Yet no one believes, who has 
taken the trouble to investigate, that 
these laws are strictly observed. Lei 
anyone stand in the vicinity of large 
shops and factories just before busi- 
hess commences, or at the close ol 
working hours. and see the large num- 
ber of very young boys, and girls tov. 
supposed to be over 14 years of age, 
but who are _ evidently one or* two 
years younger, who work six days in 
the week, and from eignt to ten hours 
every day, and he will begin to under- 
stand what the average boy in the city 
has to go through years before his at- 
tendance at school should have céised. 
Very few city boys remain at schoo’ 
longer than necessary to pass through 
the first eight grades of the common 
school, and many never reach that 
point before they are compelled to 
Jeave and begin their life’s labor. In 
this city, supposed to pay more atten 
tion than usual to the education of the 
young, with factory inspection to pre 
vent the employment of boys and girls 
under 14 years of age, and a compul- 
sory school law, not two-thirds of the 
pupils ever reach the eighth grade of 
the common schools, and less tian 10 
per cent of those who attend the com- 
mon schools ever enter the high schools 
of the city. The struggle for existence 
that the paragraph refers to, begins 
four fo five years earlier in the city 
than in the country. The uverage 
country boy attends school longer, has 
more leisure time, lives better, and has 
to consider much less the question of 
existence, than the great mass of city 
boys. We know this to be the ease 
from actual observation. ‘Then the 
country boy, when he goes to work, is 
not driven as the average boy in the 
shop or factory is. 

As for the strength and powers of 
endurance of the two classes, it is de- 
veloped much earlier in the city than 
in the country boy. The strong men 
of the country dre to be found in the 
great machine shops, foundries, Dlack 
smith shops, etc., as the result of con- 
tinuous and extraordinary pitysicad ex- 
ertion. The farmer has less muscle 
but better health and a stronger con- 
stitution. The immense muscles of the 
one have been developed at the ex- 
pense of his vitality, and he is more 
subject to disease, and is shorter lived 
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than the dweller on the farm. The 
boy on the farm, and the man too, has 
more liberty, less worry, sounder 
health, and their fabor is less exacting 
than if they were living in the city. 
The boy who leaves the farm to have 
an easier time will surely meet with 
disappointment. It is true the city 
offers greater opportunities to the am- 
hitious and enterprising than the coun- 
try, but the price paid for them in 
health, peace of mind, and length of 
years, is a high one, and is sure to be 
exacted, 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF 
CONDENSED MILK. 
speaking of 
of con- 
con- 


A Philadelphia paper, 
the increased consumption 
densed milk, says that every 
densed milk manufactory in the coun- 
try has increased its output 25 per cent 
this year, and is sold up to the han- 
dle. There is no surplus milk at all, 
and prices are very firm. The cause 
of this is solely the increased consump- 
tion. More people are using condensed 
milk than was formerly the case, 
largely because of its cheapness as 
compared with fresh milk. Even in 
ihe dairy sections the consumption of 
condensed milk has very largely in- 
creased. A can of very fair condensed 
milk can be gotten at retail for 7 or 8 
eents. A very good brand can be got- 
ten for 10 cents. In an ordinary can 
of condensed milk there is a quart and 
a half of milk. At 8 cents a quart for 
the fresh milk, the condensed variety 
is cheaper. 

There are other 
cheapness why condensed milk is be- 
During hot 


reasons besides 
ing more generally used. 
weather it will keep without ice, and 
lose none of its good qualities or flavor. 
There are three factories in this State, 
the ones at Lansing and Howell being 
quite extensive, and with a rapidly 
growing business. They have proved 
of great benefit to the farmers in the 
vicinity, they take an immense 
amount of milk, and pay liberally for 
it. This milk is taken out of compe- 
tition with those who are making but- 
ter, and the product is shipped to all 
parts of the world. There is no 
healthier or more palatable article of 
food available to the traveler, or to the 
resident of tropical lands. It is a reg- 
ular article of supply to the hunter and 
the camper-out, and fills a place in 
their cuisine no other can fill as well. 

As to its keeping qualities, we have 
carried it on long marches and kept it 
in camp for days during the hottest 
weather, and we never knew of. its 
spoiling. If to-day we should recom- 
mend an addition to the rations of our 
soldiers and sailors, it would be con- 


as 


densed milk. We have proved its 
keeping qualities and its value as an 
addition to the usual marching ra- 
tions of the soldier. We had to pay 
7 cents for the cans now sold for 10 


cents, and yet we bought it, as did 
thousands of others, both privates in 
the ranks and officers. It was a most 
grateful addition to a soldier’s fare, 
and we believe the government eould 
do nothing that would be more high- 
ly appreciated than to supply it to its 
soldiers and sailors. 





CUT OUT THE RYE. 


The secretary of the Michigan Mill- 
ers’ Association requests us to publish 
the following letter, which appeared in 
The Farmer about a year ago: 

“During the past two or three years 
there has been considerable trouble in 
this State caused by rye getting mixed 
in the wheat. A large quantity of wheat 
that would otherwise be of fine quality 
's utterly ruined for milling purposes 
by the rye that is mixed through the 
stain, and many a dollar is lost to 
farmers that might easily and readily 
be saved by the exercise of a little care 
luring the next thirty days to cut the 
clusters of rye out of the wheat field. 

Michigan millers require the best 
Srade of perfectly clean wheat in order 








to produce flour of as fine quality as 
they have been making the past ten 
years or more. Michigan first grade 
flours are justly celebrated in the most 
discriminating markets both at home 
and in foreign countries. This reputa- 
tion cannot be maintained except by 
the use of first-class grain. Wheat 
mixed with rye brings only a low price 
in any market. Farmers can not spend 
a little time to better advantage than 
to go through the wheat fields in the 
early part of June and cut the rye out 
clean.” 

Through the extension of rye grow- 
ing in this State, and the use of the 
same threshing machines for both rye 
and wheat, a good deal of mixing has 
occurred. Hardly a field of wheat can 
be seen which does not contain a few 
spears of rye. The present is an op- 
portune time to get rid of it, as it can 
be readily seen, and if cut off or pulled 
out, which cannot involve much labor, 
growers will escape having their wheat 
graded lower than its quality would 
eall for through its being mixed with 
rye. During the past week, while in 
Oakland County, we saw a number of 
wheat fields in which scattering heads 
of rye could be seen. They should be 
cut out at once. 

REGARDING 
BEVERAGES. 





WARNING SUMMER 





The May bulletin of the State Dairy 
and Food Department just issued, calls 
the attention of proprietors of soda 
water fountains, dispensers of summer 
drinks, and the public in general to the 
all too common use of ethereal or ar- 
tificial extracts in the preparation of 
these beverages. Since September 1st, 
1897, the sale of these extracts has 
been prohibited in Michigan, and under 
the work of the department’s inspec- 
tion force they have largely disap- 
peared from the shelves of the retail 
trade. 

These extracts, the most common of 
which are pineapple, raspberry, straw- 
berry and banana are manufactured 
from ethers, are colored to imitate tle 
fruit desired and contain no part what- 
ever of the fruits whose names they 
bear. 

As an example of the mind’s influ- 
ence upon the taste, it has been proven 
in the department’s laboratory that a 
person blindfolded will pronounce the 
same ether an extract of strawberry 
or raspberry if told it is one or the 
other. 

The ethers themselves are rank poi- 
sons and even in such small quantities 
as found in the so-called extracts are 
injurious to health. There is no excus? 
whatever for their use because fruit 
juices are easily obtained, though at a 
trifle higher cost, while these extracts 
are a cheap, worthless and decidedly 
dangerous substitute. 

The department is taking steps to 
apprehend and prosecute dispensers of 
summer drinks who make use of these 
ethereal extracts in the preparation of 
their beverages. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 

Curl leaf has appeared in peach or- 
chards about Metamora, and it is fear- 
ed will seriously damage the crop. 

The prospects for a good crop of 
peaches were never better in this vicin- 
ity and all the big growers will make 
money this year.—Sparta Leader. 

Dr. J. B. Angell has resigned the am- 
bassadorship at Constantinople and 
will return to his duties as president 
of the University in September. 

David M. Uhl, father of Edwin F. 
Uhl who was minister to Germany un- 
der President Cleveland, died at his 
home in Ypsilanti last Monday at the 
age of 83. 

The medical department of the Uni- 
versity contemplates establishing an 
infectious disease hospital. At pres- 
ent patients having contagious diseases 
are not admitted to the University hos- 
pitals. 

The recent report of State Bank 
Commissioner Maltz shows that the 
total deposits of the 176 State banks 
have increased $1,547,918 during the 
past three months. Loans and dis- 
counts, stocks, bonds and mortgages 
show a very decided increase while 
commercial deposits have decreased, 
indicating that more money is being 
used in business. 

Several swindlers have been work- 
ing Pontiac with a new brand of bak- 





ing powder. They secured the influ- 
ence of prominent ladies in the various 
churches and through that influence 
succeeded in unloading large quantities 
of their goods upon the ladies of that 
city. When a certain amount of the 
powder had been sold the chureh in 
whose interests the ladies were work- 
ing was to receive a valuable present. 
However, the parties mysteriously dis- 
appeared before that stage of the game 
had been reached. 


General. 

A strike has been declared among 
the miners of Colorado. 

Thomas W. Keene, the well-known 
actor, died in New York last week of 
appendicitis. He was 58 years old and 
his real name was T. W. Eagleston. 

The schooner Jane Grey, which had 
been overloaded with gold hunters, 
foundered off the coast of Vancouver 
Island last week. Of the 62 persons 
on board, 35 were lost. 

Senator Peffer, of Kansas, has beeu 
nominated by the Prohibitionists of 
that state for governor. The platform 
Ceclares for prohibition and woman 
suffrage. 

The Omaha exposition was formally 
opened last week with an attendance 
exceeding 100,000. The exhibits were 
nearly all in place and the grounds are 
reported quite attractive. President 
McKinley pressed the button which set 
the machinery in motion and sent a 
message of congratulation to the man- 
agers by long-distance telephone. 


War Notes. 


Seven thousand rifies and two mil- 
lion rounds of ammunition were landed 
in Cuba, for the insurgents, May 26. 
Nearly 400 men—300 of them Cubans 
from this country—were also landed 
and joined the insurgents. 

Capote, the vice president of the 
Cuban Republic, is in New York. He 
reports that the Cuban army is com- 
posed of 30,000 well armed men and 
20,000 who carry machetes only. <A 
machete is a large, heavy knife, two or 
three feet long. 

The Senate, June 3, voted fo issue 
bonds at 3 per cent, to raise money for 
war purposes. It also voted to coin all 
the silver bullion in the treasury, at 
the rate of $4,000,000 a month, and is- 
sue $42,000,000 of silver certificates at 
once, against the seigniorage of such 
ccinage. It is believed that the House 
will not agree to the silver coinage. 

The nomination of Col. Henry M. 
Duffield, of Detroit, to be brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers was quickly con- 
firmed by the Senate last week. Gen. 
Duffield was tendered a farewell ban- 
quet by Detroit friends last Saturday 
evening. The horse which he will ride 
while at the front is a Kentucky thor- 
oughbred and was presented to him by 
Detroit Post, of which organization he 
is an honored member. 

Captain C, V. Gridley, commander of 
the cruiser Olympia, who was injured 
during the fight at Manila, died on his 
way home, at Kobe, Japan, June 4. He 
is the first American officer of promi- 
nence whose life has been sacrificed in 
this war. He was a brave officer and 
won distinguished honor at the bom- 
bardment of Manila. Captain Gridley 
was a “Michigan boy,” and a gradu- 
ate of the naval academy, to which 
he was appointed from Hillsdale py 
Representative Henry Waldron in 1860. 

The act which has created the great- 
est excitement during the past week is 
that performed by Lieutenant Hobson 
and his men in sinking the collier Mer- 
rimac in the channel of the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba. When Admiral 
Sampson had satisfied himself that his 
enemy had anchored inside the harbor 
he decided to prevent his escape by 
sinking in the narrow channel a vessel 
large enough to completely close the 
harbor’s mouth. Lieutenant Hobson 
had a plan and he was allowed to exe- 
cute it. He manned the Merrimac 
with six sailors besides himself and set 
out in the dead of night to reach the 
desired spot in the narrow channel, 
He was quickly discovered and the 
forts on both shores opened fire upon 
him. His vessel suffered greatly but he 
managed to keep her going until, 20 
minutes after the _ firing began 
he reached’ the _ desired spot. 
Hastily scuttling the ship, he 
and his gallant men went  over- 
board and by the aid of a raft reached 
the shore where, in order to save their 
lives, they surrendered. The most re- 
markable thing about it all is that none 
of the men were killed—only two 
slightly injured. Although their act 





rendered Cervera’s fleet practically use- 
less, that officer was not slow in ex- 
pressing his admiration for the heroes 
and he has assured Admiral Sampson 
that the prisoners will be well cared 
for. 


Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 














Navigable or 
D., Freeport, 
with fish 
The owner 


Rights of Fishing in 
Meandered Streams.—D. B. 
Mich.—A stream was planted 
some years ago by the state. 
of the land on which the stream runs 
gave his consent. Part of the land has 
changed hands and the present owner 
has obstructed the stream with brush so 
as_to make fishing impossible and for- 
bids people on his land. Has he a right 
to do so?—The owner of adjoining lands 
bordering on a navigable or meandered 
stream has no right to obstruct the 
stream nor to prevent people fishing with 
hook and line during proper seasons in 
it, nor can he maintain an action against 
persons entering upon such a stream ex- 
cept for actual damage done. 


_ Assessments, How Made — Appeal 
From. — Subscriber. Oakwood, Mich. 
1. Has the supervisor any right to take 
a list of property for assessment from a 
neighbor, the owner of the property being 
away for the day?—Yes. It is the duty of 
the supervisor to ‘ascertain’ the assess- 
able property, and he may demand 2 
sworn statement from owner, and may 
make an examination under oath of any 
other persons as to property, in case such 
sworn statement is refused. 2. Providing 
list is not given properly and it is not 
legal, what can be done?—If assessment 
is legally defective, the taxes should be 
paid under written protest and suit start- 
ed for recovery. If complaint is against 
valuation fixed thereon, the remedy lies 
in appeal to Board of Review. 


Rebate of Highway Taxes to Person 
Using Certain Width of Wagon ‘Tires. 
Subscriber.—There is no reduction for us- 
ing wide tires on farm, but all persons who 
use Jumber wagons on the public high- 
ways of this State, with rims not less 
than three inches wide, for hauling loads 
exceeding 800 pounds in weight, are en- 
titled to rebate of one-fourth of their as- 
sessed highway taxes, but such rebate 
must not exceed in any one year three 
days’ road 'tax to any one person. Any 
person wishing to take advantage of this 
rebate must make an affidavit on or be- 
fore the first day of June of each year, 
stating that they have used only such 
wagons, with rims not less than three 
inches in width, in hauling loads exceed- 
ing 800 pounds in weight on the public 
highways. The rebate is granted by the 
overseer of highways of the road district 
in which the person resides. The statute 
is found in Howell’s Statutes, Volume 3, 
on page 3.036 


Opinion of Attorney-General on Uni- 
form Text Book Act.—Attorney-General 
Maynard has furnished Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Hammond with an 
opinion of great importance to the school 
districts of the State which are soon to 
be called upon to vote upon the question 
of free text books, 

In voting at a district meeting upon the 
free text book question, 'the attorney-gen- 
eral holds that while the laws are not 
scientifically framed, it is clear that a 
majority of the qualified voters of the 
district, precinct and voting, is all that is 
sufficient to determine the question. 

The attorney-general also holds that the 
act of 1897, providing for a commission to 
secure uniform text books does not repeal 
the act of 1889, which had for its object 
the providing of free text books in the 
schools of the State. From section 8 of 
the act of 1897, the attorney-general says 
it appears that the books selected by the 
commission are to be uniformly used in 
all of the common and primary schools of 
the State, except in those districts which 
shall, during the years 1897 and 1898, vote 
not to come thereunder, and except also 
those which, at ‘the time of its enactment 
were, or during the years 1897 and 1898, 
shall vote to come under the free text 
hook act of.1889. It is held to be discre- 
tionary with the school boards of school 
districts to determine which of the two 
propositions, to come under the full text 
book act or that to come under the uni- 
form text book act, shall be submitted 
first. This question should be determined 
before the notices are posted, and the 
notice of the meeting should plainly state 
the question to be first submitted, and 
that if the vote upon that question be 
lost, the meeting will proceed to vote on 
the other proposition. If both  proposi- 
tions fail, then the district must use the 


books selected by the State text book 
commission. under the laws of 1897. A 
district voting not to come under the 


uniform text book law prior to January 
1, 1999, can vote on the free text book 
proposition under the laws of 1889, at any 
time when it may so decide. 

No method or form of ballot for voting 
is provided by the laws. and a simple 
written ballot is suggested. 





The U. S. Government has been using the 
wagon manufactured by The Farmers Handy 
Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich., for a number of 
years at its life-saving stations and found them 
so satisfactory that it has placed a large order 
for military purposes. It needs a wagon that 
will go over country roads and across fields with- 
out cutting ruts and this wagon meets all these 


requirements. 
HARLEQUIN bugs: Suuxsn 
BUGS, SQUASH 
BUGS, etc., killed by a guaranteed method, 
FRED REINLEIN, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 








Address 


GENTS WANTED for “Our Naval War With 
Spain,” splendidly illustrated; only authentic 
book to be published; free outfit now ready; act 
quick National Pub. Co, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the developmentof the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich, 
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Che fousthold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E, ROCK- 
Woop. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








OUR OWN. 





If I had known in the morning 

How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 

I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Not given you needless pain; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone 

We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace; 
Yet it may be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night; 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have*careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the some-time guest, 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best, 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah, brow with ‘that look of scorn, 
*Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 
—Margaret Sangster. 
HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 
STRAWBERRIES AND OTHER THINGS. 
As the height of the strawberry sea- 
son is now at hand a few words of ad- 
vice may well be heeded by the house- 
wife in regard to their use. The house- 
hold columns of about every paper one 
takes up are filled with elaborate rec- 
ipes for using this most exceflent ber- 
ry. We are told how to make straw- 
berry pie, strawberry pudding, straw- 
berry puff, and strawberry everything 
else, but when all and done, 
there is nothing which can compare 


said 


is 


with the fruit in a natural state, un- 
cooked. So don't for mercy’s sake 


bother yourselves trying to concoct 
new dishes out of this delicious berry. 
fussing to make something to take the 
place of the old-fashioned shortcake cr 
the saucerful served with plenty of su- 
gar and cream, either of which will 
double discount the most elaborately 
compounded dish calling for cooking 
the berries. 

Butter is cheap now, and so cream is 
not the costly luxury it is to those who 
buy it. Remember, if you have a 
creamery or set your milk in deep 
cans, that it takes two quarts of this 
cream, at least, to make one pound of 
shilling butter. So let's enjoy it while 
the berries are cheap, too. 

There are some things we farmer 
folk must do without, but at this sea- 
son of the year, my friends, we ought 
to be thankful we live on a farm. if 
we are awake to our advantages we 
are having our own berries, not only 
straw berries, but raspberries and 
blackberries, and this is a’ long way 
ahead of buying them out of a store 
after they have passed through the 
hands of two or three different per- 
SOLS, 


* * * 


If there is anything we -have an 
abundance of, that is the very thing 
which we are most apt to under-esti- 
mate. We yearn after the unattain- 
able, forgetting that what We possess 
has equal charm in some other per- 
son's eyes. Just see how this is with 
our farm products, butter, eggs, cream 
fruit, vegetables, to itemize no fur- 
ther than that. There is not one of 
us who has not at least the first three 
of these at our command. yet our city 
friends sigh, and oft-times in vain, for 
them, in any degree of excellence. How 
often do we hear some one say: | 
can't bear to eat the butter I buy,” or 
complaint is made of the eggs, and nol 
& week ago a lady with means to pay 
for the best article procurable told me 
she could not get cream that could be 
whipped, it was so thin. 

* of * 

I tell you, my friends, these things 
ought to goa long way toward balane 
ing the account some of us have of lost 
concerts, lectures and other things 
which we call the advantages of liv- 
ing in town. We do not give the farm 
credit for all it deserves. We think 
more of what we cannot have and louse 
sight of the thousand and one things 
which we are enjoying right along ev- 


ery day of our lives. Yet these things 
we should very speedily miss were we 
to move to town. We would look back 
to the days when we had our own veg- 
etables. meats, fruits, etc., and if not 
more than one of us would wish our- 
selves back on the farm again, V'll miss 
my guess. 

I don’t go back on my belief that 
there is more real hard labor and back- 
aching toil in the country; common 
sense tells us there is, but we can’t 
have everything, at least very few of 
us can, and let’s hold fast to the good 
things we have got, not forgetting to 
give the old farm credit for all that it 
affords in a material way toward mak- 
ing life comfortable and pleasant. We 
would enjoy going to church, to lec- 
tures, concerts, the opera, etc., but we 
would also yearn after the flesh pots of 
Egypt and think longingly of the thick 
cream, fresh fruits and other luxuries 
we once enjoyed without money and 
without price. 

DO FARMERS LIVE AS WELL AND 
AS ECONOMICALLY AS THY 
MIGHT? 

I think it is acknowledged by all that 
farmers live as well, if not better, than 
any one class of people, but the ques 
tion was, do we live as well and at 
the same time as economically as we 
might? I think there are very few of 
us who do this. 


their wheat and buy flour, and in that 
way let the miller and grocer both 
make a profit out of them. And there 
are lots of farmers who, with all the 
land they own, never raise potatoes 
enough to last the year through, much 
less have any to sell. 

There are but few of us who, wien 
we have a large supply of beef, ham or 
sausage, make as good use of it as pos- 
sible. Many farmers kill their own 
beef, then sell what they cannot use 
before hot weather, and sell it at a 
very low price, too. In the summer 
they want beef, go to the market and 
pay a big price for it. Why not fill the 
empty fruit cans? It is no more trouble 
to can beef than it is peaches or cher- 
ries, and it keeps just as well. Sau- 
sage can be cut in pieces just right for 
the table, put into a large dripping pan. 
set in the oven to scald, then packed in 
crocks, filling all spaces and air holes 
with the grease which comes from it; 
summer or fall the sausage is just as 
good as when first made, Hain uot 
scalded, but packed in the same way, 
will keep forever if not used up, 

Then, of course, it is supposed farmi- 
ers will raise and eat lots of chickens, 
to say nothing of the eggs. Now, take 
our canned beef, sausage, ham, chick- 
ens, and a barrelful of good salt pork 
to go to for a change, and eggs to mix 
in when we choose, are we not, then, 
quite independent of a meat market. 
What empties ‘a pocketbook quicker 
than buying meat three or four times 
a week? As to eggs, so many people 


say, “Oh, we get sick of eggs so 
quick.” We never get tired of them, 


and always have them once a day, ‘ind 
some times more in hot weather. But 
we have them in all the different ways 
we can think or hear of, 

It is not economy to let the pork bar- 
rel get empty, nor the lard get out. It 
is just as well to make a calculation on 
enough to last through, but if either 
does give out, it is cheaper to buy all 
you will want at once than to buy i 
few pounds ata time. As to that mat- 
ter, it is always cheaper to get a quan- 
tity of anything at a time rather than 
to get just a little and in a few days 2 
little more. Soda, condensed mince 
meat, starch, rice, raisins, matches and 
ever so many other articles come much 
cheaper by getting at least 25 cenis 
worth at a time instead of one pound. 

As to flour, I think it always pays 
to have the best, and the older it 
the better. Perhaps it can.-be too old, 
but when one year old just ordinary 
flour is fine. I have heard some people 
say “if bread is not very good it goes 
further,” but I do not believe that, pe 
‘ause, When not good, we are apt to 
not look out as well for the pieces and 
more is thrown away. Good bread is 
quite a start toward a good and eco- 
nomical living. On bread-baking day, 


is 


bread should be first on the pro- 
gram. Other things can set to one 


side, but if that has to take a back seat 
when it needs our attention it always 
shows it. The flour, yeast, fire, all 


good. When clearing up the table, in- 
stead of throwing away all the pieces 





up and save them. Even if you should 
get a can full at one time, it comes 
good for many things. There are many 


I know of some farmers who sell atl 


must be right or our bread will not be | 


of bread for the chickens, crumb them - 





kinds of puddings which can be made 
from them. They can be toasted and 
put in cooked tomatoes. Take the 
scraps of meat left over, it does not 
matter if not all alike, chop fine and 
have escalloped meat, using the fine 
bread crumbs and what gravy there is 
left, making out the wetting with milk. 
It is good. Escalloped salmon, salmon 
coquettes and dozens of other dishes 
the bread crumbs are good for. 

1 think it just as poor economy to 
make a cake too tough as too rich; 
just as bad to make a pie so poor we 
cannot eat it as to make it too rich. 
Then, where we have a cake that is 
good, let the family have it while it 
is fresh, instead of letting it dry up, 
then giving it to them and they will 
not eat it, then throwing it away. 

I think the poorest economy we cau 
practice is to try to do so many things 
at once that some of the things will 
burn up and nothing be as nice as it 
ought to be. I heard of a woman the 
other day who was so stingy she was 
extravagant. I think the best economy 
is in taking care of what we have, 
putting everything to its best use, aud 
especially caring for the odds and 
ends, and when buying a thing not get- 
ting just enough to answer for the 
present, but what will be the best in 


the end. 
MRS. M. E. A. 





HOPE LONG DE FERD  CON- 
I ESSES. 
The experience of the past has 


brought me the conviction that over- 
estimation is more painful in the long 
run for all concerned than under-esti- 
mation. Se, fearing the outcome of 
undeserved commendation, I want +o 
confess. 

Perhaps you remember that I told 
you of our Mutual Admiration Club. 
Well, it was all puffed up with pride 
and radiant with gratified conceit 
when the editor and a few others said 
some nice little things about us, and 
had any more meetings been held, the 
ones who said them would have been 
rewarded by a vote of thanks, and 
their names embalmed in history for 
all time by being spread on the record 


of our exalted society, but—it’s the 
“but” Lam about to confess. 

We became greedy for empire. Now, 
this is a dangerous ambition. It has 
caused the downfall of more than one 
great enterprise. It wrecked us. We 
admitted a new member. She was 


young and consequently inexperienced 
and it may have been that it was only 
natural that she grew tyrannical when 
the customary attentions of the club 
were lavished upon her. But, at any 
rate, it was the cause of dissension 
among us, and the active member wiih- 
drew in anger and insulted dignity, 
and the plain members followed his 
example. 

But the secretary and president grew 
every day more enamored with the 
dear littlhe new member. So, as she 
Was so ignorant, having no taste for 
reading at all, but prone to give the 
most of her attention to the more sor- 
did pleasures of the feast, we gave 
up meeting any. more, and now the ac- 
tive member is left to long undisturbed 
dreams of feline ecstasy, while the 
plain members lie neglected on their 
bed, with stony smiles that cannot 
conceal the tempest of rage and envy 
that fills their sawdust hearts, and the 
little eight-year-old secretary and I ad- 
mire, and admire, and admire some 
more the wee pink maid who wrought 
the mischief. She is three months ¢ld 
now, and the secretary thinks it is 
nicer to be “oldest” than to be “only.” 

You may congratulate us, 

” ‘ HOPE LONG DE FERD. 

(The editor extends hearty congratu- 
lations herewith, especially to the 
youthful secretary of the defunct so- 
ciety, and we fully agree with that 
young lady that it is much nicer to 
be “oldest” than “only.’’) 








SOME PRETTY APRONS. 

A pretty apron is made of very thin, 
fine white muslin. It is seven-eighths 
of a yard long, after being finished, 
and the full width of the muslin, which 
Is one yard and a quarter. The hem 
at the bottom is four inches deep; no 
hem on the sides. A little above ihe 
hem is a group of six tucks, each be- 
Ing a quarter of an inch deep, and the 
width of the tuck apart. Above the 
tucks is a strip of fine embroidered 
insertion, two inches wide, stitched on 
over the muslin. Above the embrovid- 
ery is another group of tucks, same as 
the one below it. The band goes all 
around the waist, and the strings are 
Sewed to each end. These are each | 
three-quarters of a yard long, and tive 








i TT 4 av 
inches wide. The ends have a he 


: my 
one and a half inches deep; above {}). 


hem a group of three tucks, then 


bit of the embroidery and another 
group of tucks same as at the botton) 
of apron. 

Another apron is made of thin, white 
muslin, thirty-two inches wide and 
three-quarters of a yard long when fin- 
ished. At the bottom is a hem three 
inches deep. This is cut from the 
apron and a piece of lace insertion 
two inches wide is put between it and 
another hem above’ it, which is two 
inches wide. At the bottom of the 
lower hem is a scant ruffle of lace two 
and a half inches wide. 

A pretty apron for an old lady ‘xs 
made of black French sateen, and ‘s 
one yard wide and seven-eighths of 4 
yard long when finished. At the bot- 
tom is a hem four inches deep; side 
hems are half an inch. At the top of 
them, both sides and bottom, is a vine 
of feather stitch, with bright purple em. 


broidery silk. Put this over the 
stitching on the hem. In each corner 
and about one inch away from jhe 


hems, work a small cluster of purple 
violets and green leaves. The band js 


one and three-quarters inch wide, 
goes around the waist and closes jt 


the right side under a bow. This bow 
has ends quarter of a yard long, and 
on each end is a cluster of violets and 
leaves. The hems are one and a half 
inches deep, with fancy stitch above 


them. The strip for the bow is a 
yard and a quarter long, and_ five 


inches wide, narrow hem on sides. At 
the right side is a pocket five inches 
long, and three inches wide. It is put 
on plain and entirely around it is the 
vine. In the center of the pocket is a 
bunch of violets and leaves, This pock- 
et is for holding the spectacle case or 
the glasses. 

A pretty and endurable apron ‘s 
made of white linen, the width of tiie 
linen and any length you wish. The 
hem is about two and a half inches 
wide at bottom, with selvage at the 
sides. Around the entire apron is en- 
broidered a handsome vine of flowers 
and leaves done in solid embroidery 
with black or red embroidery cotton. 
One worked with white or cream linen 
floss is very neat and looks so silky. 
Many are using linen floss instead of 
white embroidery silk, for the silk will 
become yellowish after several wash- 
ings, while the linen floss will retain ils 
whiteness. 

Children’s school aprons 
brown linen and worked 
floss are pretty. 


made «of 
with linen 


CLARA 





WASHING BEDQUILTS. 

I have just got through washing 
bedquilts, and while I am resting I will 
tell the Household my way of washing 
them. I slice a cake of soap into a 
gallon of soft water, boil till all dis 
solved. Fill tub half full of hot water 
—not boiling, but quite hot. Add half 
the soap, put in the quilts (if not ver) 
heavy I wash two at a time); cover thir 
tub closely with another quilt or piece 
of carpet. Let stand an hour, thet 
take a hoe and press the quilts, turu 
ing them over and over. I set the tub 
outdoors so I can drain off the dirty 
water. Then I rinse them in three or 
four waters, pressing out all the water 
I can each time, until the last water 
when I wring them out. If one has a 
sood wringer it will take less water. 
as they can wring them through eac!! 
water. I have none, so I press oul 
all I can to avoid wringing. Try this 
Way sisters and you will be surprised 
to see how clean your quilts are and 
how easily it is done. If you have 
quilts that you are afraid the colors 
will run into the white, try puttins 
two tablespoonfuls ground black pep- 
per into each pail of water you use 
to soak them in. I wash blankets 
and carpet the same way. 

Now I will tell you what I am go- 
ing to do with my Households. When 
I wish to refer to anything or try a 
certain recipe, it is such a bother to 
look Lhe Farmers all through to find 
what L want—and I hardly ever get 
through more than half a dozen as | 
have to read nearly all the letters in 
them and by that time I have to do 
something else. So I am going to gel 
some paper cambric and make a book 
a little larger than the Household 
leaves, then cut out the two leaves 
and paste into my book; then put oP 
a good cover of pasteboard covered 
with cloth,,and I will have a_ book. 
that I shall prize very highly. The let- 


ters are such good helpful ones, I 
never get tired reading them. If any 


one has a better way to utilize the 
Households, please let it be known. 
AUNTIE B. 
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WASHING GLASSWARE. 





In one quart of warm water dissolve 
a level teaspoonful of baking soda and 
then wash the glass in it, giving it a 
thorough washing. Rinse in warm 
water and dry. The person who gave 
me the above said it would make com- 
mon glass look like tine cut glass. I 
tried it but could not see that our 
glassware looked any nicer than after 
our own way of washing it. Some are 
not so particular in cleaning their 
glassware, and all the dirt is not taken 
out of the creases and patterns, and in 
this case if washed with the soda 
water it will eat out all the dirt and 
make the glass look very brilliant and 
sparkling. 

For washing glass 1 use warm water 
and ivory soap. I also use a soft 
brush for cleaning through the pattern 
and creases; this will remove every 
particle gathered there. Rinse in 
warm water and dry with a soft linen 
towel. Try the soda. You may like 
it, and it may be easier than using a 
brush, fer it will eat out the dirt, 

Tor cleaning jewelry put as much 
cream of tartar as will go on the point 
of a teaspoon in a little warm water 
and wash the gold in it. Then rinsa 
in warm water and dry. A jeweler 
told me of this. 

For French paste, or imitation dia- 
monds, use the clear ammonia. Rub 
the stones with the ammonia, very 
lightly, and it will make them brilliant 
and sparkling. Some think the am- 
menia will make them look like the 
genuine diamond. Dry sawdust is nice 
for cleaning all kinds of jewelry. If 
you cairy a watch, line the wateh 
pocket with chamois: this will not 
scratch or mar the cases. 

CLARA. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES, 


Poverty Cookies.—Put into a basin 
one cup black molasses and let it come 
to a boil. When cool stir in two well- 
beaten eggs, two heaping teaspoons of 
soda, one of ginger and three table- 
spoons of vinegar. Mix soft and voll 
thin. These are nicer when a week 
ola 

IDNA. 

Indian Mush Cakes.—Pour into a 
pan three pints of cold water, and stir 
gradually into it one quart of sifted 
Indian meal which has been mixed 
with half a pint of wheat flour and a 
small level teaspoonful of salt. Give 
it a hard stirring at the last. Have 
ready a hot griddle and bake the bat- 
ter immediately in cakes about the 
size of a saucer, not very thick. Turn 
them and bake a nice brown on both 
sides. Send them to table piled evenly. 
not cut in pieces. Eat them with but- 
ter and maple syrup. 

Rice Cakes.—Pick and wash half a 
pint of rice and boil it very soft. Then 
drain it, and let it get cold. Sift a 
pint and a half of flour over the rice. 
and mix in a quarter of a pound of 
butter that has been warmed by the 
fire and a saltspoonful of salt. Beat 
five eggs very light, and stir then 
gradually into one quart of sweet milk. 
Beat the whole very hard, and bake 
it in muffin rings, or in waffle irons. 
Send to table hot and eat with butter, 
honey or maple syrup. 

CLARA. 


Crackers kept near the fire will not 
get soft and tasteless. Sometimes they 
are kept in the warming oven of the 
cook stove, and are always crisp and 
nice. 





RECOMMENDS IT TO THOSE WHO 
WANT A SEWING MACHINE. 


Gentlemen—Am very much pleased with 
The Michigan Farmer Sewing Machine. 
It is nicely finished, the attachments are 
simple and easy to adjust, and do good 
work. It is quiet and light running, an@ 
will sew from leather to muslin, and does 
not hesitate at a thick seam. I wish to 
recommend the machine to those who are 
thinking of buying, and can say that the 
Lawrence Pub. Co. are prompt and oblig- 
ing gentlemen to deal with. I wish here 
to thank all my friends who assisted me 
by their subscriptions for The Michigan 
Farmer in securing the machine. 

Yours truly, 
F 7 MRS. H. D. GAGE. 

Flint. Mich. 


(We furnish our $18.00 machine for a club 
of 50 yearly subscribers, or the $20-ma- 
chine for a club of 60. Mrs. Gage recewWed 
one of the former machines in this man- 
ner.—Ed.) 

GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Lawrence Pub. Co.: 

Gentlemen—I have neglected to advise 
you that I had received my machine. It 
came one week from the day I sent the 
money. 

I like the appearance of it, and what 
little work I have done on it gives satis- 
faction. It runs easily and quietly. 

Wins Wie T. GUN 
‘ AF i'r DY. 
Disco, Mich. 
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THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,” 
“A Fair Colonist,” ‘“fhe Golden Roek,”’ ete. 
(COPYRIGHTED, 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. ] 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER V. 
Amol, the red-headed 





assassin 


; With the maimed arm, stalked down to | 
| the hut, and with great fervor cursed | 


Miles and his ancestors up to his great | 
grandfather. In order to do the thing 
in a workmanlike fashion, he squatted ! 
before the door, and when he had fur- 
nished his enemy’s family tree with all 
the baser kind of farmyard animals, 
he consigned the whole of them to the 
bottomless pit, winding up with an 
oath by the beard of the prophet tv 
send Miles hurtling after them as soon 
as his sword-arm was healed. 

After that, being much relieved in 
his mind, he withdrew, leaving Miles 
to enjoy his breakfast in peace, or 
rather quiet, for the threats of the 
gaunt Arab did not indicate an atmos- 
phere of peaceful security. Miles had 
understood quite enough of Amol's fe- 
rocious oration to strengthen his suspi- 
cions of the fate reserved for him, and 
he determined, if possible, to get pos-' 
session of his rifle, or at any rate, of 
some weapon, so that he could defend 
himself in case a bhang-drunk fanatic 
made an attack upon him. 

When he saw that the Arabs had 
breakfasted, he walked up to the; 
sheikh and saluted him. Abdol 
scarcely deigned to acknowledge 
this courtesy, and instead of mo- 
tioning his visitor to be seated, roughly 
demanded why he had withdrawn so 
early from the dancing. 

“T was tired.” 

“You put a slight upon the girls, and 
they have vexed my soul with requests 
that you should be made to dance for 
them, By Allah, I have a mind to make 
you skip.” 

“Make me?” 

“And why not?’ Who are you, that 
you should lord it over me, you a 
trader, and I, the leader of a tribe— 
perhaps more—the leader of a people?” 

It was clear that the chief had been 
breaking the laws of the prophet. His 
eyes were bloodshot, and his expres- 
sion was sullen in the extreme. 

“Dance,” he growled, laying his 
sinewy hand on the hilt of his scimi- 
tar. 

Miles sat down, and leisurely filled 
his pipe, whereat two or three men 
who stood by and had heard the 
shiekh’s words cursed the unbeliever 
for his insolence, 

“Strike the dog's head off,’ said 
Amol in a shrill voice. “I saw him this 
morning plotting with the little slave, 
the unclean son of a baboon. 

“Oh, oh,” said the chief, with an aw- 
ful smile. “I was forgetting. I had 
thought of making fine sport this day, 
to set Nimr upon the scent of that 
same slave.” 

The men laughed, and one called vut 
to those in the large caves to come out 
and see the sport. 

Miles’ blood ran cold, but quietly cal- 
lying, he poured out a glass of sherbet 
and handed it to the Arab leader, who 
took the proffered glass with a sus- 
picious glance, but nevertheless drank 
it off. ’ 

“Now, sheikh,” said Miles, steadily. 
“these men are abusing your authori- 
ty—they even dared to say what you 
should do. You have broken bread 
with me. You gave me your word that 
no evil would befall me, and but yes- 
terday you gave that slave to me. It} 
is not the part of a great man to take 
back his gifts, nor for a leader to lis- 
ten to the clamor of his men.” 

“You speak boldly.” 








“It is necessary, for you were forget 
ting what is due from you to me. There 
are many men here—some are not well 
disposed to you, and if any evil befall 
me, such enemies of yours, jealous of 
your power, will assuredly sell you to 
the English.” 

The sheikh gave a violent start, and 
shot a swift look at the scowling faces 
around who were craning forward to 
rather the import of this conversation, 
for some of them understood a little 
English. Then he looked at Miles with 
a changed expression. 

“IT was but playing,’ he said, sauve- 
ly. “You may keep your slave, and if 
I have said anything wrong concerning 


you it is because my brain was clouded ! 


to think I had not done you sufficient 
honor last night.” 

“Shall I loose Nimr,’ said Amol, 
thrusting his scowling face forward. 


“By the coat of the Prophet,” said | 


the sheikh, fiercely, “if you say another 
word I will give you to the beast. 
Away! Mash = Allah! Is not my 
tongue ny own, that every word spvk- 
en to an honored guest should be 
drunk in by your mules’ ears? Go!” 

The men, too much surprised by this 
sudden change in their leader to obey, 
stood to their posts, seeing which Ab- 
dol leapt to his feet with his blade 
drawn, whereat they promptly took 
the hint. 


“They grow fat and idle,” muttered , 


the chief. “I must give them work, 
such work as will close their mouths. 
What words were those the slave told 
you concerning the treachery of my 
men?” a 

“I did not speak of the Hottentot. 

“No, but you have had no converse 
with any but he, or perchance you 
dropped that secret at a venture,” said 
the chief, with a dark look. 

“The Hottentot is not loved by your 
men,” said Miles, cautiously, and some- 
what alarmed lest the suspicion he had 
planted in the chief's mind should bear 
further mischief; “and I would rather 
you did not question me.” 
“ “We will see,” muttered Abdol. 
“There ave means of making him 
speak if I desire more information. 
But,” he continued, with a swift 
change, “the hours are dull. Do you 
play chess?” 

“IT am an indifferent player, sheikh, 
but I have some skill with the rifle, 
and if you please I will match myself 
against your best marksman. See yon- 
der white rock opposite the foot of the 
cliff, two hundred paces, I think. Let 
that serve as a target.” 

“And the prize,’ said the sheikh, 
eagerly snatching at some prospect for 
spoil. 

“My rifle against a tusk of ivory 

The chief laughed. 

“I have taken your rifle as part of 
the order given you. You cannot stake 
what is no longer yours, but to make 
a match of it L will stake a dancing 
girl against your slave.” 

Miles hesitated, 

“You would draw back?’ 
sheikh. 

“No. I accept the wager on the con- 
dition that Il shoot with my own weap- 
on,”’ 

“With the weapon that was yours’? 
So be it.” 

He called to his men, and at his bid- 
ding arrangements were very soou in 
trim for the match, although it was 
fully an hour afterwards before choice 
could be made of the Arab shot, quite 
a dozen men claiming the honor, At 
last a tall Arab with eyes that blazed 
with excitement was selected, and «is 
fellows did their best to unfit him for 
the contest by all yelling together their 
advice and encouragement. Miles kept 
his eyes open, and presently noticed 
one messenger emerge from a cave sit- 
uated above those reserved for habita- 


arin 


said the 


' tions, with two rifles and two bando- 


liers of cartridges. One rifle, with the 
bandolier, was given to the Arab 
marksman, but while Miles received 





his own trusty Express, the chief took 
the cartridges into his own keeping. 

“Each of you will fire ten times, four 
at the target, and six at marks to be 
selected by me.” 

“LT agree,” said Miles, but his compet- 
itor did not. and there was another 
long and excited debate, in which all 
took part before everyone was satis- 
tied, Old Hans stood amid the crowd, 
and the nervous manner in which he 
skipped about showed how deeply he 
was interested in the issue. Hach 
competitor was to give four shots in 
euccession at the rock, over which the 
sheikh had ordered a sheepskin to be 
spread. 

The Arab fired first. He stretched 
himself at full length, and rested 
the barrel on a rock, while his com- 
panions grouped themselves about him, 
and the sheikh puffed quietly at his 
chibouk. There was a spell of intense 
silence, broken at last by the sharp 
crack of the rifle, and at the sound 
every eye was turned from the marks- 
man to the target. A puff of dust 
showed that the man had misjudged 
the distance. 

“Mash Allah!’ said the Arab, in a 
tone of disgust, as he opened the 
breach of his gun and blew down the 
barrel, after putting his eye to it, and 
then inserting his finger as if to clear 


| away any obstruction. 


“Yah,” said Hans, skipping about In 
a fervor of joy. 

“Still, you pig. you offal,” growled 
Amol. 

The Arab tired again, and this time 
a chorus of congratulations went up, 
for the bullet struck with a smack, and 
men with keen eyes averred they saw 
the wool fly. The marksman took his 
time, and heartened by his success, 
twice again struck the rock. 

Then he arose and leaned on his gun, 
while a swift runner set off to bring 
back the skin, which he laid before the 
sheikh, skin side up. There were two 
holes near the center, and a piece cut 
out of the extreme edge. 

“I claim three hits,’’ said the sheikh.” 

“Yes,” said Miles, and with a knife 
he drew a circle round each hole. Then 
he settled himself, resting the rifle on 
his knee, and supporting his head, as 
he leaned back, with one hand. The 
first ball rang clear onthe rock, and 
having found his range he fired the ye- 
mainder rapidly. 

The runner slipped off. Hans darted 
after him, his robe fluttering in the 
wind, and his appearance eliciting a 
yell of laughter. He was out-paced, 
but meeting the bearer on his return, 
he seized hold of the skin, and would 
not let go until it was placed before 
the chief. 

There were three fresh 
fair and true, on the mark. 

“It is three and three,” said the 
chief. “Is it not?’ 

“I an® content.” said Miles, “though 
I four times struck the rock.” 

“That is simple shooting,” said the 
sheikh. “Now I will give you a mark, 
and each man must fire as he stands.” 
He looked around, and picking up a 
small hide shield, whirled it into the 
air. At the moment it reached the 
highest point the two rifles rang out, 
and two holes had pierced the center. 
Scarcely were the rifles re-loaded when 
he suddenly seized a brass plate, and 
before rising sent it spinning into the 
air. The Arab was.fully prepared and 
the plate spun round to his shot, but 
Miles was taken off his guard, and 
could not draw until the dish was 
skimming sideways. He, of course, 
clean missed, and the Arabs loudly re 
joiced, while Hans shook his fist at the 
suecessful marksman, 

“Be quiet, Hans,” said Miles. 

“IT am one point in advance,” said the 
chief, sauvely. “Now,’’ he said, point- 
ing his arm towards the pool, which 
was about 100 yards distant, “smash 
me that water bottle.” 

(Continued on page 468, 
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FARM TRUCKS made by the 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Are buying solid train loads of those patented low-down, broad-tire, wide-platform, short-turning, 


body. 





Farmers Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


WHY ? Because they desire a wagon that can stand hard usage and is never laid up for repairs; a 
wagon with six-inch tires that stays on top of the ground; one that turns short and doesn’t take a 
derrick to load; in short they want a Farmers Handy Wagon, made by the original company, with pat- 
ented oak wheels, and no metal wheels, that up mud and wear out in two years. Wha 

enough for Uncle Sam i8 good enough for any 

wagons, no matter how many other wagons you own. 


t is good 


If you have a farm you ought to have one of these 


Send for catalogue and prices. 
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This ise photograph of a solid train load of Farmers Handy Wagons loaded and shipped direct to U. S. Army 





Hae 


, at Tampa, Fla., May 20th, 189g. 
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“I cannot see it,” said Miles. 

“My Gott, baas, there, by the white 
sand.” ‘ 

The Arab fired, just as Miles saw the 


pitcher. It tumbled to pieces to the 
shot. 
“I did not see it,” he protested. 
“The best marksman,” said the 


sheikh, dryly, “is he who is first to see 


and quickest to shoot. I am _ two 
ahead.” 
The successful marksman shouted 


aloud now, with an air of conscious su- 
periority, whilst his fellows patted him 
on the back. 

Miles had four shots left. He could 
now only win if the other missed twice, 
and he hit every time. 

“T must,” he said firmly, “see my 
mark, and the last shot should not be 
reckoned.” 

“It is scored against you, but I will 
give vou time. Set two bottles up at 
seventy paces,” he said, and a man 
running to the cave emerged with the 
two, and running off set them up apart 
about ten yards, 

Miles counted the strides, and judged 
that as the man in his run covered over 
a yard, the distance was fully 100 
yards. He could rely on his Express 
to shoot blank at that range, and tak- 
ing the right-hand bottle, sent it in 
shivers. The Arab, who was steady- 
ing himself, was rather put out at this, 
and fired over his mark. 

“That is one off your lead,” he said, 
as he received another cartridge, and 
quickly loading he fired again, knock- 
at the neck clean off the other bot- 
tle. 

“That makes us level,” he said. “We 
have each fired seven times, and each 
has missed once.” 

The sheikh nodded, but the Arabs 
protested that Miles had fired out of 
his turn, and a heated argument en- 
sued, which, however, rapidly col- 
lapsed because all the disputants were 
on one side. ._The fierce Arab - spirit 
was nevertheless aroused, and curses 
were freely flung at Miles; and one 
man wreaked his anger on The old ‘Hot- 
tentot, who would persist in thrusting 
himself among his betters, instead of 
keeping in the background with the 
slaves. The little man was not one to 
take a blow, and with all the untain- 
able instincts of his race, he flung 
himself on the foe, whom he butted 
full in the waist with his bullet head. 
The Arab doubled up and gasped for 
breath, then with a yell he drew his 
sword.” 

“Stop,” roared the chief; “stop the 
brawl. Your blood is hot, and, by Al- 
lah, I will cool it for you. Take each 
man a spear, on the head of it a 
gourd.” 

Spears were thrust into the hands of 
the two brawlers, and the neck of 
two gourds fixed on each blade, 

“Now, each man pace off fifty yards, 
and hold the spear at arm’s® length. 
That will be my next mark. 

The men shouted. This sport, which 
had its risk to human life, was move 
to their taste. 

“The Arab whose unpleasant task it 
was to act as a living target marched 
off without the turn of a hair, and the 
Hottentot quickly followed, trying in 
vain to imitate the other’s dignified 
gait. 

When they had gone the required 
distance they were halted by a cow- 
mand from the chief, and faced around 
to another order, and resting the haft 
of the spear on the ground, held it 
erect at arm’s length. 

“The gourd on the spear is the 
mark,” said the sheikh coolly. “It is 
a good test, and he who declines tu 
fire loses the wager, while if either of 
you hit a man you will be held to ac- 
count.” 

“It is well,” said the Arab marks- 
man, and, taking a long aim at the 
gourd held about three feet distant 
from the head of his brother tribes- 
man, fired. The bullet went home, and 
some of the scattered fragments struck 
the man sharply in the face, but he 
stood immovable. 

There was a burst of applause, as 
much for the splendid courage of the 
spear holder as for the skill of the 
marksman. 

It was now Miles’ turn, but when he 
raised the rifle the Hottentot, whether 
from fear or excitment, shook his spear 
and loosened the gourd, which clat- 
tered to the ground. This incident ge- 
verely tried his nerve, and his face 
went white as he brought the rifle up 
again. At the flash old Hans ducked 
his head, and of course jerked the 
gourd out of line, so that the ball 
passed harmlessly away. 

“A miss,” said the chief, with a dark 
smile. “The slave’s fear will cost him 
his life, 1 think,” he added. 








The Hottentot smote himself in the 
face with his disengaged hand and 
wept with rage. 

Another gourd was placed on the 
Arab’s spear, but though the man 
stood firm as a rock, the marksman 


failed to reach the small target this}. 


time. 

Miles shouted a stern comand to 
Hans to stand quiet, if he valued his 
ife. 
ee Sanoot paas,” yelled the Hottentot, 
“shoot baas, and if I move this time 
let me have the bullet.” 

He did stand firm this time, and 
the gourd flew to pieces. This brought 
them level again, and the match would 
now be decided by the next shot. 

“Change each his man,” said the 
sheikh, “and you, my friend,” nodding 
to Miles, “will fire first.” : 

Miles took up his position kneeling 
and braced himself for a final trial. 
The Arab who now held his target 
stood as if carved, but as Miles glanced 
along hig barrels, he noticed the 
twitching of the man’s face, and even 
marked the glare of his flashing eyes. 
The momentary glare slightly put him 
off, and the bullet struck the spear 
handle just below the gourd, jerking 
it, splintered down the haft, out of the 
the man’s firm grasp. The man sprang 
aside as if he had been hit, and as he 
came up it was seen that blood was 
running from a wound in his arm. 

“How is this,” said the sheikh, still- 
ing a clamor of indignation that arose. 

“The barrel was pointed first at my 
breast and then at my hand, where it 
grazed the spear,’ said the wounded 
man, furiously. 

Miles caught him by the wrist and 
quickly drew from a wound in the fore- 
arm a splinter of wood, which he 
showed to the chief, and held it up for 
the others to see. 

“Knough,” said Abdol. “Make room 
for the other. If he hits he wins, and 
thereafter we can settle the payment 
for that injury.” 

The Arab marksman now — stepped 
forward, and Miles noticed that he was 
quivering with excitement, and it was 
clear that the restraint he had placed 
upon his fiery temper had been tov 
great. This was soon evident when 
he raised his rifle, which shook in iis 
hand, so that he had to lower it. 

“Mash Allah!’ said the chief, “you 
shake like a leaf.” 

The man ground his teeth and lifted 
his weapon, again to lower once more, 
while the perspiration dripped from 
his face. 

“My Gott,” yelled Hans, who, all 
this time, was passing through a teiri- 
ble ordeal. ‘He is drunk; take the 
gun away from him.”’ 

The marksman muttered a curse, and 
quickly throwing up his gun, took aim, 
not at the gourd, but at the Hottentot 
himself, 

Hans saw this and leapt, crying 
fiercely. Miles saw it, too, and struck 
the barrel just as the hammer fell. 


(To be continued.) 
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And still the market is working down- 
wards, now and then reacting a little, 
but dropping again soon afterwards. The 
position favors the bears: splendid crop 
prospects the world over, with harvesting 
started in severa] southern states; un- 
expectedly large reserves in the hands of 
farmers as shown by the heavy receipts 
when, according to all estimates, stocks 


should be exhausted; large shipments 
from India and Russia. when it was 


thought the latter had not much more 
of her last season’s crop to go forward. 
These facts are responsible for ‘the tre- 
mendous slump in prices of the past three 
weeks, The closing of the Leiter deal 
was another important factor in sending 
prices downward. Thursday both Liver- 
poo] and Paris were higher, and closed 
steady. The foreign demand for wheat 
keeps up well in the face of large exports 
from Russia, India. and Argentina. 
The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from May 20 to wuae? inclusive: 
oO 


: -2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
122 137 125 


112 125 115 
110 120 110 
100 108 100 
100 103% 98 


100 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week. 


June. July. Aug. 
as 5 MEE ease 105 Me 
BRURTOAR .viisisivesss 107 8914 8014 





anaabieonts 105 85 77% 
_ one pmepeteepett 103 $44 | «77 
Wednesday ......++- 108 85 71% 
Thursday ......-.--. 103 84% 7614 
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O85. ushels. 

i Wineat crop in the South and Southwest 
will be phenomenally large. ‘ : 

Kansas reports that her crop is in fine 
condition, except a little rust in the 
southern portion of the State. 

Wheat prospects in this State are excel- 
lent up to this time, but rain is greatly 
needed. Crop will be earlier than usual, 
and ‘the yield better than last year. 

Reports from France are to the effect 
that prospects for the wheat crop are very 
much improved, and a good yield is now 
confidently expected. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News says: 
Bordianski, South Russia, reports deliver- 
jes finished; crops favorable, but rain 
needed. Indian consumption for May of 
foreign wheat, 6,416,000 bu, compared with 
1.604..000 bu last year. Indications are that 
Indian and Russian shipments will be 
smaller next week. 

American and Argentine shipments of 
wheat for the past week were 6,088,000 bu, 
against 5,100,000 bu last year. 

A dispatch from Perry, O. T., Says: 
Farmers of Oklahoma are in the midst of 
the wheat harvest. which is several days 
earlier than last year. The wheat acre- 
age in Oklahoma is considerably larger 
than in any previous year. here is a 
dearth of harvest hands. In some places 
double the usual wages are offered for 
harvesters. Thrashing men and machines 
are coming in from distant states. Ex- 
perts place the wheat yield of the terri- 
tory at 40,000,000 bu—double that of last 
year. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

Practically there is no change in the 
butter market since a week ago. For the 
better grades of creamery and dairy 
there is a fairly active demand at current 
values, but ordinary stock is extremely 
slow of sale, and prices are largely nomi- 
nal. The buttermaker who has to de- 
pend upon the general market is not get- 


ting much if anything above the cost of 
production, while makers of common or 
fair stock must be losing money on every 
pound they sell. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 14@16c; prime dairy, 12 
@13c; fair to good dairy, 10@11c; low 
grades, 7@9c per lb. At Chicago the mar- 
ket is quiet and easy, with prices lower 
than a week ago. Prospects are not 
favorable for any improvement in the 
trade, as receipts are above actual re- 
quirements. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creamer- 
ies, extras, 1514c; firsts, 144%@15c: seconds, 
13@13%4c. TLairies, extras, 13c; firsts, 12c; 
No. 2, lic. Ladles, extra, 12c. Packing 
stock, 9@10c. The New York market has 
declined a little since a week ago, but at 
the decline trading has been more active 
and values stronger. Exporters also are 
taking hold more generally, and the mar- 
ket is in good shape except that prices 
are at a low range. Quotations on Thurs- 
day were as follows: Creamery, western, 
extras, 164%c per Ib; do firsts, 151%4@16c; do 
thirds to seconds, 134%@15c; do State, ex- 
tras, 16@16%c: do thirds to firsts, 134@ 
15%. State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy. 
15@15%c; do firsts, 14@141%c; do Welsh 
tubs, fancy, 14@15%4c; do firsts, 14¢c; State 
dairy tubs, thirds to seconds, 12144@13%c; 
western imitation creamery, 12@14c; west- 
ern factory, firsts, 124%c; do seconds, 12c; 
do lower grades, 10%4@11%4c. 

At Elgin the market is reported quiet 
with creamery selling at 15%c per Ib, 

CHEESE. 

The market is quiet and steady, with 
new cheese selling at 8@84c per Ib for 
best full creams, and no change in values 
probable at present. At Chicago trade 
is moderate in proportions, with values 
quite steady. There is nothing in sight 
which promises a higher range of values 
at present, but neither is there anything 
which favors further depression. It is a 
steady market at present in all respects, 
Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Young Americas, 74@8c; twins. 74@73,¢c: 
cheddars, 7@7%c; Swiss, 11%@14c: lim- 
burger, 7@8c; brick, 5@8ce. The New York 
market, although reporting increased re- 
ceipts of new cheese, is firmer and a 
shade higher than a week ago. The N. 
Y. Tribune says of the market: “The re- 
ceipts of new large cheese have shown 
considerable increase the last week but 
several of the more prominent receivers 
have been shipving bulk of their cheese 
direct, so that the actual available sup- 
ply has not been large. and up to the 
close of last week stocks cleaned up 
closelv on arrival. with prices firmly sus- 
tained. So far this week supplies have 
been heavy, but demand has been moder- 
ate in view of unfavorable advices from 
the other side. Quality of the receivts 
the last day or two has heen mostly full 
grass cheese, and having cost high in the 
country, holders have been disposed to 
feel firmer, but to sell with any freedom 
it is difficult to exceed 6%c for fancy 
colored, or 65¢c for dead white, while yel- 
low white cheese is freely offered at 634 
@6%c.”” Quotations in that market are as 
follows: State, full cream, large, colored. 
fancy, 6%c; do choice, 6144@654c: do dead 
white, fancy, 65c; do yellow. white. 
choice, 6%@6i4c; do good to prime, 6%@ 
641c; do common to fair, 5%4@6e; do small. 
colored, fancy, 7c; do white, 6%@7c: do 
zood to prime. 64@6%c; do common to 
fair. 54@6c; light skims, small, choice, 
54%4@5%e; part skims, small, choice, 5@ 
54c; do large, choice, 4%@5c; do good to 
prime, 4@414c; do common to fair, 3@3%4c: 
full skims, 2c. Old cheese—State, full 
cream, colored, fancy, 8%@9c; do. prime to 
choice, 7T4@8%c; do white, fancy, 714c; do 
prime to choice, 7@7%4c; do common to 
good, 64@6%4c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday 8,336 
boxes were offered. of which 6,376 were 
sold at a range of 6%@6%c. Manufactur- 
ers are expecting an improvement in 
prices. 

At Liverpool on Thursday American 
cheese was quoted at 38s. ner cwt. for 
colored and 36s. for white, a decline of 2s. 
per cwt. since a week ago. 





WOOL. 


The situation in wool has not material- 
ly changed. The leading features are the 
wide Givergence of views betwcen grow- 
ers and eastern buyers, which are «os 
radical as to stop business. At the east 
manufacturers are only buying to supply 
absolute present necessities, as they 
reason that a dull market on the sea- 
board will exert an important influence 
on values in the wool-growing States. 
The other feature of the market is the 
strong position of good wool from a sta- 
tistical point of view, and which musi 
finally result in a material advance in 
values. It is quite certain that until 
there is an adjustment of values which 
will insure growers better prices for their 
clips than are now being offered, there 
will be little movement of the 1ew clip, 
So far prices at the east are without 
change, and as a rule are 2 to 4 cents be- 
low a parity with prices being paid at 
interior points. 

In this State lecal buyers are gettins 
some wool, but to secure it they have 
had to advance prices beyond those he- 
ing paid in Boston and New York. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
stccks in the hands of eastern dealers 
are largely picked-over lots, and are not 
up to the grade of new wools. : 

Reports from the interior of the State 
are similar in the statement that farmers 
are not selling at all freely. and will not 
until values come nearer their ideas cf 
what their clips are worth. We give he- 
low some reports collated from interior 
“xchanges: 

Woolen Fine unwashed, 14c; washed, 2c; 
coarse unwashed, 20c; washed, 23¢c.—Jack- 
son Patriot. ’ ' 

Wool is coming in quite freely and 18 
for urwashed medium has been the rul- 
ing price.—Evart Review. , 

Wool is coming into market quite free- 
ly this week and tne average price paid 
is 14 to 19 cents per pound for unwasied 
and from 17 to 25 for washed—Coldwa.cr 
Courier-Republican. : 

Unwashed wool is bringing from 14 to 
18 cents in the local tnarket—abou; 3 


cents more than was paid last yeur— 
Adrian Times. 7 y 
This morning unwashed is quoted at 12 
@i9e., and washed 14@25c.—Grand Ledge 
Independent. ‘ ; 
Scott Baldwin sold the finest clip ot 


wool that has been hrought to the market 
so far this season, realizin= 2614 cents 
a pound on it.—St. Louis Republican- 
Leader. 3 i 

The farmers appear to be firm in the 
belief that wool prices will advance ma- 
terially over present quotations, and are 
holding the current clip. Less than 25 
per cent. of the Tonia county product has 
been marketed.—Ionia Standard. 

At Chicago avoiations range as fol- 
lows: INinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
eastern Iowa. fine unwashed fleeces, 16 
@isec; medium unwashed, 1I9@2e; coarse 
unwashed. 17@20c; cotted and rough un- 


washed, 3q@iéc: Nebraska. Mirnesota. 
Kansas, Western Iowa, and Dakota. 
coarse. 15@16c; fine heavy, 160@12c; do 


light, 18@14c. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, June 9, 18S. 


FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





Straights .........06+ scssceeceeees Remwmen “= 
Clear Fan 
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Low Grade . 
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CORN "The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 21,159,000 bu. as compared 
with 20,175,000 bu the previous week, and 
14,000,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2, 344c; No. 3, 34c; No. 2 
yellow, 35c; No. 3 yellow, 34%c; No, 3 
white, 35c per bu. Market quiet. — ; 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 7.869,000 bu, as compared 
with 7,197,000 bu the previous week, and 
9,429,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No. * 
white, 2914c; No. 3 white, 29c per bu. No. 
2 white for August delivery closed at 24c 
per bu. : 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 1,282,000 bu, as compared 
with 1,420,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,343,000 ‘bu at the corresponding date in 
1897, No. 2 quoted at 45c per bu. ; 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of_ this 
grain on Saturday last was 583,000 bu. 
as compared with 563,000 bu the previous 
week, and 1,357,000 bu at the correspond- 
ing date in 1897. No transactions re- 
ported, 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on car- 
loads lots are as follows; Bran and 
coarse middlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; 
Cracked corn, $15; coarse cornmeal, 
$15; corn and oat crop, $15 per ton. 

BBEANS.—July delivery quoted at $1.06 


per bu. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Broilers, 18@20c per 
Ib; fowls, 6%@7c; ducks, 6@7c; spring 
ducks, 10c; turkeys, 10@11¢c per Ib. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Quoted as follows: 
Evaporated apples, 84%@9c: evaporated 
peaches, 10@12c; dried apples, 4144@5c; ap- 
ricots, 7%@12c per Ib. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts quoted at 914@10c 
per dozen. 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy is quoted 
at $9.50 per ton. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3.09@3.50 per bbl 
for fair to good, and $3.75@4 for fancy. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10@1Ic 
per lb; mixed 8@9c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@lle per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34@3t%c per Ib. 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 18¢ per bu. 

CABBAGES.—New quoted at $2 per 
2-bbl crate. 

ONIONS.—O!d are neglected; 
southern selling at $1.50 per bu. : 

POTATOES.—O!d are quoted at 60a@65c in 
store lots. New southern, $1.25@1.35 per bu. 

HIDES.—Market firm and_ unchanged. 
Quotations are as follows: No 1 green, 
7T4c; No 2 green, 644c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 
green calf, 814c; No 1 kip, 714c: No 2 kip. 
8c: sheepskins, as to wool, 90c@$1.25; shear- 
lings, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Quoiations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, lic; San- 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 20@ 
2e: Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork is lower; 


new 
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no other changes. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Mess pork, $11.25 per bbl; short cut 
mess, $12; short clear, $12; compound lard, 
5%c; family lard, 6c; kettle lard, 74c; 
smoked hams, 8%4@8%4c; bacon, 814@8%4c; 
shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 6c. 

OILS.—Linseed oil and gasoline are 
higher, while turpentine is lower. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Raw linseed, 46c; 
boiled linseed, 4&8c per gal, less lc for cash 
in ten days; extra lard oil, 52c; No 1 lard 
oil, 45e; water white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy 
grade, 114%4c; deodorized stove gasoline, 8%; 
turpentine, 38%c per gal in bbl lots. 2 

HARDWARE.—No- change in _ prices 
since a week ago. Latest quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.60; steel cut 
nails, $1.55 per cwt. new card: axes, single 
pit, bronze, $5.00; double bit. bronze, $8.50; 
single bit solid steel, $6.00; double bit, 
solid steel,, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; 
carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per 
ewt; single and double strength glass, 80 
and 20 per cent off new list; sheet iron, 
No 24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized 75 and 10 
per cent off list: No 9 annealed wire, $1.45 
rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, June 9, 1898. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts, Thursday, 450, as compared 
with 288 one week ago. Quality only fair. 
Market active; good handy butchers 
strong to shade higher; common to fair 
weak to shade lower. Top prices to-day 
was $4.60 for good butcher steers av 1,066 
ibs., $4.55 for 15 av 943 Ibs., and $4.50 for 
22 av 844 lbs.; bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.25; old to 
good fat cows, $2.75 to $3.75; bulls, light 
to good butchers, $3.00 to $3.50; stockers, 
$3.75 to $4.25. Veal calves—Receipts, 134; 
one week ago, 101; active at $5.00 to $6.00 
per 100 lbs Milch cows active, prices 
ranging from $30.00 to $47.50 each. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 665 at $8. 

Sprague sold Caplis & Co 15 steers av 
943 at $4.50 and a fat cow weighing 1,080 at 
$3.50. 

McLaren sold Black 4 cows av 1,130 at 
$3.50, 7 do av 1,050 at $3.25, 3 steers av 856 
at $4.60, a heifer weighing 1,090 at $4.25 
and 2 bulls to Sullivan av 630 at $3.25. 

Stephens sold Sullivan a bul] weighing 
1,240 at $3.25. 

Webber sold Caplis & Co a fat heifer 
weighing 860 at $4.40. 

Reason sold same 9 cows av 1,124 at $3.25. 
Decke sold same 4 mixed butchers av 957 
at $3.50 and 6 steers and heifers av 705 at 
$4.10. 

Di:lon sold Regan 3 mixed butchers av 
593 at $3.65, a bul] weighing 660 at $3.35 and 
5 stockers to Mason & F av 518 at $3.85. 

Oversmith sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 
TH at $4.10. 

White sold Black 11 steers and heifers 
av S40 at $4.30 and 10 mixed butchers to 
Schleicher av 788 at $4.10. 

Belhimer sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 630 
at $4.00. 2 cows to Caplis & Co av 1,010 at 
$3.50 and a heifer weighing 830 at $4.25. 

Lamaroux sold Fitzpatrick 2 cows av 955 
at $3.00. 2 mixed av 1,115 av $3.35 and a cow 
weighing 900 at $3.25. 

Kelsey so.d Caplis & Co 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 1,095 at $3.40, 2 heifers av 705 at 
$4 and 2 steers av 1,015 at $4.50. 

Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 923 at 
at $3, 6 steers and heifers av 800 at $4.10 
and 4 mixed butchers av 1,285 at $3.60. 

Stephens sold Cook 12 steers and heifers 
av 808 at $4.15. 2 cows to Clancy av 825 at 
$2.75 and 2 to Magee av 1,225 at $3.25. 

Adams sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 533 at 
$4, a bull weighing 1,130 at $3.50, 2 cows to 
Black av 990 at $2.75, 1 do weighing 850 at 
$3.50 and 2 mixed stockers to Mason & F 
av 590 at $3.50. 

Ackley sold Fitzpatritck 9 mixed bu'tch- 
ers av 1,046 at $3.25, 

Leonard sold Black 10 steers and heifers 
av 872 at $4.30. 

Reed sold Mich Beef Co a bull weighing 
1,090 at $3.25. 

Pline sold Magee a cow weighing 1,130 
at $3.25 and 5 steers to Cook av 954 at $4.40. 

Robb sold Fry 2 heifers av 915 at $4.10, a 
bull weighing 650 at $3.40, 1 do to Hymas 
weighing 720 at $3.50 and 1 do to Sullivan 
weighing 1,370 at $3.40. 

Estep sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers av 868 

at $4.50. 
Bray sold Fitzpatrick 21 steers av 851 at 
$4.40, 2 canners av &20 at $2, a cow weigh- 
ing 1,150 at $3.25 and 1 do weighing 880 at 
$3. 


00. 

Nicoll sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed av 1,084 
at $4.15 and 3 steers av 853 at $4.25. 

Pinkney sold Black 5 cows av 1,090 at 
$3.50 and 6 steers av 850 at $4.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Vought 13 steers av 
1.066 at $4.60. 3 do av 1.126 av $3.50, 13 steers 
and heifers to Robinson av 870 at $4.25, 9 
do av 740 at $4.25, 4 steers av 815 at $4.50, 9 
mixed butchers av 736 at $3.50, 3 cows av 
1,126 at $3.50. 5 mixed av 812 at $3.25, 3 feed- 
ers to Brown av 823 at $4.25, 9 do av 770 at 
$4.25, 2 do av 780 at $4.35, 3 stockers av 646 
at $4.00. 2 do av 760 at $4.00, 1 weighing 540 
at $4.00, 2 stockers to Jameson av 580 at 
$3.75, 3 mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co av 
800 at $3.25, 3 bulls av 1,026 at $3.40, 4 cows 
av 1,467 at $3.75, 9 steers av 1,064 at $4.50, 22 
do av 844 at $4.50 and 8 cows av 910 at $3.35. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS, 


Receipts Thursday, 454, as compared 
with 82% one week ago. Quality mostiy 
common. Market active and about steady 
with last Friday’s closing. Range of 
prices: good to choice yearlings, $4.85 to 
2.15; lambs, $5.50 to $6.25; mixed lots, $3.75 
to $4.50; culls and common, $2.50 to $3.59. 

Belhimer soli Sullivan Beef Co 13 mixed 
butchers av 98 at $3.40. 

Spicer & M sold same 33 mixed butchers 
av 83 at $4.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 29 mixed 
butchers av @ at $4.50. 

Estep sold Young 17 yearlings av 88 at 
$5.00 


_.McLaren sold Mich Beef Co 12 lambs av 
o6 at $5.50. 
gan? sold Fitzpatrick 51 mixed av 91 at 


Sharp sold same 40 mixed av 91 at $4.25. 
aif? sold same 13 yearlings av 97 at 
Reason sold Sulliva se » ce 
amit on fe n Beef Co 19 mixed 
Howland sold Hiser 6 lambs av 56 at 

$6.00 and 6 culls av 9 at $3.00. 
Horne sold Fitzpatrick 5 lambs av 70 al 
oye and 73 mixed to Monaghan av 82 at 


Coats sold Fitzpatrick 16 yearli 5 
at $2 Pp: yearlings av 85 


Stephens sold Sullivan Beef C ix 
av 80 at $3.80. ial canis 
HOGS. 


Receipts ‘Thursday, 2,593, as compared 
with 2,788 one week ago. Market priest 
slow and lower; later trade was tairly 
active at prices 2e below last Friday's 
closing. Range of prices, 90.90 to $4.00; 
stags 4% off; rough, $3.25 to $3.40; pigs, 
$83.50 to $3.60, closing weak; several loads 
heid over. 

Evans sold Parker, Webb & Co 19 av 197 
at $3.95. 

Russell sold same 10 av 174 at $3.95. 

Barden sold same 95 av 167 at $4.00. 

Ackley sold same 33 av 207 at $4.00. 

Taggart sold same 66 av 188 at $4.00. 

Oversmith sold same °9 av 198 at $4.00. 

Prucha sold same 54 av 182 at $3.95. 

Spicer & M sold same 15 at 229 at $4.00 
and 51 av 159 at $3.95. 

Rook sold same 16 av 184 at $3.95. 

Spicer & M sold same 71 av 158 and 78 av 
202 at $3.95. 

Korff sold same 77 av 178 at $4.00. 

Adams sold Hammond S$ & Co 25 av 173 
at 33.9214. 

‘Sharp so:d same 20 av 20 at $3.90. 

Coats sold same 103 av 158 at $3.921%4 and 
21 av 194 at $3.95. i 

Roe & Holmes sold same 19 av 227, 25 av 
180, 58 av 167 at $3.95, 11 av 158 at $3.90, 72 
av 133 at $3.8714, 61 av 158, 77 av 167 and 23 
av 154 at $3.95. 

Robb sold same 53 av i78 at $3.90. 

Sprague sold same 63 av 171 at $3.90. 


Friday, June 10, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 303; through, 87: on 
sale, 216, as compared with 243 one week 
ago. Quality not very good. (Market 
active; all sold early, closing firm and 10c 
higher than prices paid one week ago, 
quality considered. $4.40 was top price to- 
day for 10 good butcher steers av 923 Ibs., 
balance as noted. Veal calves—Receipts, 
114; one week ago, 138; fairly active; early 
sales were made at about yesterday’s 
prices, Closing weak to 25c per 100 Ibs low- 
er. Milch cows and springers active and 
unchanged. 

Oversmith sold Mich Beef Co 6 heifers 
av 676 at $3.80. 

Leonard sold Sullivan 20 stockers av 444 
at $4.00. 

Horne & R sold Mich Beef Co 9 steers 
and heifers av- 777 at $4.20, a bull weighing 
1,570 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 6 cows av 1,220 
at $3.60, 10 steers av 923 at $4.40, a bull to 
Sullivan weighing 1,350 at $3.75, 6 mixed 
stockers to ‘Mason & F av 503 at $3.50 and 
6 cows to Kammen av 1,040 at $3.00. 

Armspoker sold Caplis & Co 7 steers and 
heifers av 8% at $4.25 and 6 mixed butchers 
av 1,233 at $3.50. 

Lovewell sold Regan 4 mixed butchers 
av 770 at $4.00. 

Vanbuskirk sold Mich Beef Co 10 butch- 
ers av 778 at $4.10. 

Raa sold Black 5 butchers av 910 at 


York sold Kamman 7 cows av 895 at 
$3.37% and 2 to Clancy av 890 at $2.85. 

Weidman sold Mason & F 6 stockers av 
625 at $3.90. 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co a bull 
weighing 1,030 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2 steers av 
1,025 at $4.40, 7 mixed butchers to Kamman 
etd at $3.50 and a cow weighing 850 at 
Be Dae 

Weeks sold Caplis & Co 10 steers av 925 
at $4.35 and 1 weighing 800 at $4.25. 

Brown & Young sold Mich Beef Co 7 
cows av 1,010 at $3.25 and 15 mixed butch- 
ers av 1,060 at $3.60. 

Fenton sold Mason & Farnam 4 stockers 
av 705 at $4.10. 

Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co a bull 
weighing 1,030 at $3.10 and 5 cows to Ma- 
gee av 1,040 at $3.25. : 

Shook sold Sullivan 4 cows av 1,050 at 
$3.00, a heifer weighing 720 at $3.75, 2 bulls 
av 975 at $3.00 and 2 steers av 740 at $4.00. 

Brewer & B sold Fitzpatrick 3 steers av 
646 at $4.15. 

Bullen sold Caplis & Co 13 steers av 912 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 160; one week ago, 388. 
Market active; the few here sold early at 
strong yesterday’s prices. 

Brewer & Beadle sold Monaghan 11 
mixed av 99 at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 
22 mixed av 80 at $4 and 7 culls av 79 at $3. 
York sold Mich Beef Co 22 mixed av 88 
at $4.25 and 2 bucks av 1650 at $3. 

Horne & R sold same 22 mixed av 91 
at $4.50, 10 lambs av 54 at $6 and 8 mixed 
av 112 at $3.50. 

Bishop sold Sullivan Beef Co 10 mixed 
av 84 at $3.60. 

Weidman sold Mich Beef Co, 14 mixed 
av 91 at $4.25. 

HOGS. 
Receipts Friday, 2,290, as compared with 
3,182 one week ago. Market active and 
strong, 5c higher than above quotations. 
Bulk sold at $3.97% to $4.05. 
McMullen sold Parker, Webb & Co 35 av 
157 at $4.00 
Shook sold same 26 av 166 at $4.00. 
Hall sold same 17 av 235 at $4.00. 
Talmage sold same 77 av 181 at $3.95. 
Parsons & H sold same 147 av 182 and 4 
av 186 at $4.05. 
Hauser sold same 24 av 191 and 112 av 
178 at $4.06. 
Discher sold same 70 av 170 at $3.95. 
Luckie sold Hammond, S & Co 79 av 165 
at $4.00. 
Pline sold same 53 av 196 at $4.00. 
White sold same 96 av 166 at $4.00. 
Stecker sold same 79 av 150 at $3.90. 
Downer sold same 47 av 178 at $3.9. 
Bullen sold same 24 av 166 at $3.95. 
Cooper sold same 81 av 159 at $3.95. 
Eddy sold same 89 av 172 and 67 av 188 at 


4.00. 
Van Buskirk sold same 61 av 147 at $4.00. 
Roberts & S sold same 98 av 183 at $4.00. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 69 av 197, 59 av 
195 and 51 av 199 at $4.05, 25 av 158 at $4.00, 
and 19 pigs to Sullivan av 87 at $3.60. 
Weeks sold same 29 av 149 and 9 av 202 
at $8.97. 
Horne & R sold same 31 av 184 at $3.95. 
McWithey sold same 81 av 159 at $3.9714. 
— sold same 50 av 170 and 89 av 202 at 
Uo. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 166 av 16 and 73 
av 150 at $4.02%. 
Weidman sold same 51 av 179 at $4.00. 
Brewer & B sold same 59 av 1659 at $4.00. 
Baker sold same 91 av 188 at $4.00. 
Pickett & H sold same 87 178 at $4.00. 
Note—Don’t overload cars—19 dead taken 





Pline sold Young 9 lambs at 80 at $6.25. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


; ; East Buffalo, June 9, 1898. 
Cattie.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,434, as compared with 4,444 the 


same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 4,180, as compared with 2,882 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market ruled stronger at an advance on 
all good butchers’ stock and prime handy 
weight steers; but no really extra cattle 
were on sale. and second class sold even 
with last week’s best prices. The quality 
of the offerings was not as good as usual. 
Stockers and feeders were dull and lower 
on all but a few fancy light lots and 
calves. The best steers sold up to $4.90@ 
5.00; good to choice, $4.75@4.90; fat smooth 
butchers’ steers, $4.50@4.80; fair to good 
light steers, $4.30@4.50; heifers, $3.65@4.75; 
cows, $2.50 @4.25; stockers and feeders 
$3.40@4.50, Since Monday receipts have 
been light, and the market has ruled 
steady and unchanged. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday weve as .ollows: Ex- 
port and Shipping Steers.—Prime to choice 
steers, 1,300 to 1,460 Ibs. $4.9@5; good to 
choice fat steers, 1.250 ‘to 1,300 Ibs, $4.80@ 
4.85; good to choice fat smooth steers, 1,050 
to 1,250 Ibs, $4.75@4.80; green coarse and 
rough fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.10@ 
4.40. Butchers’ Native Cattle.—Fat smooth 
dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.65@4.80; 
fat, smooth, dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,- 
000 Ibs, $4.50@4.00; light half-fat steers, $4.35 
@4.50; green steers. thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.00@4.40; fair to good 
steers, 90 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.30@4.50; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $4.50@4.75; fair to good 
fat heifers, $4.10@4.40; light thin half-fa't 
heifers, $3.65@4.00; “fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, $4.00@4.35; mixed lots, fair 
to choice quality fat cows and heifers, $4 
@4.40; good smooth well fattened butcher 
cows, $4.00@4.25; fair to good cows, $3.50@ 
3.85; common old shelly cows, $2.50@3.40. 
Bulls and Oxen.—Export weight bulls, fat 
and smo9th, 2$3.90@4.00; good fat smooth 
handy weight butcher bulls, $3.80@4.10; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $3.40@3.75; thin, 
old and common bulls, $3.15@3.50; stock 
bull. common to extra, $3.00@3.50; fat 
smooth yoing oxen to good lots fit for ex- 
port, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good partly 
fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.15; old com- 
mon and poor oxen, $2.25@3.4). Native 
Stockers and Feeders.—Feeding steers, 
good styte, weight and extra quality, 
$4.25@4.50; feeding steers, common to only 
fair quality, $3.90@4.15; good quality year- 
ling stock steers and calves, $4.50@4.75; 
stock heifers. common to choice, $3.40@3.80; 
stock steers cull grades and throw outs, 
$8.75@4.00. 

Thursday the market ruled steady to 
firm, with no change in values. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 9,400, as compared with 11,600 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 5,000 
as compared with 8,600 for the same day 
the previous week. The market opened 
slow and weaker for handy weight 
lambs, but higher for heavy exports; 
sheep ruled steady for all grades. ‘There 
was less stock from Michigan’ than 
usual. All offerings were clipped. Choice 
handy lambs sold at $5.10@5.25; heavy ex- 
ports, $4.90@5.05; good to fancy wether 
sheep, $4.50@4.65; good to extra handy 
mixed, $4.80@4.50; heavy dry fed wether 
sheep, $4.50@4.60; heavy western fed 
sheep, $4.50@4.60. Since Morday, under 
light receipts, the market has ruled 
strong, with a substantial advance in 
lambs. Quotations at the close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Clipped Lambs 
—Choice to extra handy lambs, §.16@ 
5.40; fair to goo, $5.00@5.10; culls and 
common, $4.00@5.00; heavy export lambs, 
$4.90@5.0. ‘Clipped Sheep—Good to fancy 
wethers, $4.50@4.65; choice to extra handy 
mixed, $4.30@4.50; good to choice sheep, 
$4.00@4.25; common culls to fair butcher 
sheep, $3.50@3.90; heavy native corn fed 
wether sheep of 110 to 125 lbs, $4.50@4.60; 
heavy western fed sheep, $4.40@4.50. 

Thursday the market ruled strong and 
higher. Best lambs sold at $5.40@6.50; 
culls to good, $4.50@5.25; sheep, choice, 
$4.60@4.75; others, $3.50@4.40; good demand 
for export stock; none here; good export 
lambs and sheep, strong demand, 
Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 23,370, as compared with 20,140 for 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 16,910, as compared with 
15,580 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened about steady on Mon- 
day, but weakened fully 10c on light 
grades and yorkers, and closed with a 
number of 'these unsold. Good weight and 
quality hogs held about steady, while 
pigs were a shade stronger. Light medi- 
ums sold at $4.15@4.20; yorkers, light to 
best, $3.90@4.15; mixed packers, $4.30@4.35; 
good to prime heavy, $4.35@4.40; pigs, $3.25@ 
3.85. Since Monday the market has de- 
clined, and light undesirable lots are slow 
of sale at the decline. Wednesday the 
market closed steady at the following 
range: Good to choice light medium 
grades, 170 to 190 Ibs, $4.00@4.10; choice and 
selected yorkers, 140 to 160 lbs, $3.95@4.00; 
light yorkers and pigs mixed, $3.90@3.95; 
mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $4.05a@ 
4.10; fair to best medium weight, 210 to 260 
Ibs, $4.10@4.15; good to prime heavy hogs 
of 270 to 300 lbs, $4.15; roughs, common to 
good, $3.70@3.80; Stags, common to good, 
$3.00@3.25; pigs, 110 to 120 Ibs, good to prime 
corn fed lots, $3.80@3.85; pigs, thin to fair 
light weights. 75 to 100 lbs, $3.60@3.70; pigs, 
skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, $3.25@3.50. 

Thursday the market ruled fairly active 
and higher, the range being as follows: 
Yorkers, $4@4.10; mixed pigs and yorkers, 


$3.90@3.95; pigs, $3.80@3.90; mediums, $4.10@ 
4.15; good weights, $4.20@4.25; roughs, $3.50 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, June 9, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 42,- 
670 head, as compared with 50,675 the pre- 
vious week, and 43,643 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday were 
13,498, as compared with 15,598 for the same 
day the previous week. Fewer cattle were 
on sale Monday than expected, and the 
result was an active market with prices 
10c higher. The market finished strong, 
with everything sold. Native steers sold 
att $4@5.20, bulk $4.50@4.90; fed Western 
steers, 1,080 to 1,610 Ibs, $4.30@4.85, bulk $4.50 
@4.75; Iilinois fed Texas, 1,063 Ibs, $4.50; dis- 
tillery fed steers, $4.50: distillery bulls, 1,- 
345 Ibs, $4.25; straight Texas steers, $3.65@ 
4.75; native cows, $2.50@4; heifers, $3.35@ 
4.65; bulls, $3.10@4.25; stags, $3.60@4.70; veal 
calves, $5@7: stockers and feeders, $4@5. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 21,316, as com- 
pared with 27.728 for the same days last 
week. Wednesday trade was rather slow, 
and heavy cattle sold rather lower; the 
light and medium grades, however, sold 
about steady, as did good export and 
dressed beef steers. and smooth butchers’ 
cattle. Choice steers, $5@5.35; medium, 
$4.55@4.70; common, $4@4.30; stockers and 
feeders, $3.85@5; cows and heifers, $3.40@4; 


ecanners, $2.50@3.35; calves, $4@7; Texas 
steers, $3.50@4.75. 
Thursday receipts were 10,000; market 


steady and unchangegd. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 68,173, as compared with 62,309 for 
the previous week, and 62.436 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with 16,887 on sale, as compared 
with 13,768 the same day last week. Mon- 
day the market was active all along the 
line, although receipts were heavier than 
last week. Prices were a strong 10c high- 
er than at ‘the close on Friday. A com- 
mon lot of clipped sheep sold at $3.75; 
something better, $4@4.2%; prime clipped 
$4.50@4.75: thin and common clipped lambs, 
$5@5.25; tops, $5.50@5.75; spring lambs, $6@ 
6.60: a lot of Colorados in fleece, $6@6.10; a 
few stockers and cull lambs, $4.25@4.50. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 47,94, as compared 
with 39,876 for the same days last week. 
The market on Wednesday was active 
and higher on al] grades. Clipped sheep 
and jambs sold for the highest figures for 
some time past. Big, heavy sheep sold at 
$4.250@4.50. with ewes at the same range; 
light and mediums at $4.70@5; common 
clipped lambs sold at $5.25@5.50; tops, $5.70 
@6; spring lambs, $5@6.50. The $6 clipped 
lambs were Colorados, and a large lot of 
wooled Colorados sold at $6.35. 

No change reported on Thursday. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 131,675, 
as compared with 161,784 ‘the previous 
week, and 160.107 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
30,722. as compared with 28,385 the same 
day last week. an increase of 2,337 head. 
The market ruled quiet and slow Monday, 
with prices 10@15¢c lower. averaging a good 
10c lower on the best heavy, mixed, and 
packers; light sorts only about a nickel 
lower. Packers and good mixed sold att 
$4.10@ 4.20; prime mediums, buteher 
weights, and shippers, $4.15@4.30, one load 
at $4.35: assorted light, $4@4.10; light 
mixed, $3.85@3.90; pigs averaging 100 and 
under, $2.75@3.25: over 100 average and up 
to 140 to 160, $3.50@3.50. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 161,000, as compared with 135,500 for 
the same days last week, Wednesday bus- 
iness was fairly active, with prices some- 
what irregular, but easier on heavy and 
about steady on light weights. The yards 
were pretty well cleared, and at the close 
the market was steadier than at the op- 
ening. Packers and good mixed sold at 
$3.95@4.10; prime mediums, butcher 
weights, and shippers, $4.0714@4.15; the syn- 
dicate ligh't, 120 up to 300 Ibs., to round up 
around 200@210, sold at $3.95@4.07%; a light 
sort of 180 sold at $4; a sort of $150@160, 
nice and even, $3.90@$3.95; a sort of 120@ 
130, at $3.50@3.60; pigs under 100, at $38@ 

25 


Thursday estimated receipts were 26,- 
000; market opened strong to 5c higher; 
turned rather slow, early advance partly 
lost: lights, $3.75@4.10; mixed, $3.90@4.15; 
heavy, $3.99@4.20; rough, $3.90@4. 





Two enterprising manufacturing con- 
cerns appointed a day last week 
for the delivery of harvesting machiu 
ery they have sold to farmers in the 
vicinity of Pontiac this season. It 
proved to be about the busiest day 
Pontiac has seen for some time. It is 
said that 148 wagons loaded with ma- 
chinery left the city that day. 








lowa Farms for sale, $2 per acre cash,bala 
crop antil paid. J. Mulhall, ie 
WOOT... 


Farmers having Fleece Wool 
or Sheepskins to sell can ob- 
tain highest market prices by 
addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 
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YERMONT FARM MAC 





off three cars to-day. 


54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH. 





Get More Money Out of Your Cows 
By Getting More Cream Out of Their Milk. 
This cen be easily done with the 


Jmproved [J, §, Cream Separator, 


Increase in yield 47 per cent. 


having increased the yield 47 per cent. 
cows of those which I considered ordinary under the old 


Send for Catalogues, free. 
HINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 









” LAGRANGE, ME., February 7, 1808. 
S. Separator I have is doing fine work, 
It makes excellent 


CLINTON KENNEY 
(Chairman of Selectmen), 
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THE SQUASH BUG. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will you please tell me through The 
Farmer what I can use to destroy or 
drive away the big squash bug? They 
have been so thick here the last two 
years that it was impossible to raise 
any squash. 

Tuscola County. G. H. ROBINSON. 

Our correspondent has asked a ques- 
tion which every grower 
would like to have The 
squash bug is one of the worst pests 
known, owing to the difficulty of com- 
batting its attacks. The bug makes its 
appearance in the latter end of June 
or early in July. The full-grown bug is 
a little over half an inch long, colored 
a rusty black above and yellowish be- 
neath. They can be readily distin- 
guished, because they emit a disagree- 
able odor when touched. The females 
deposit their eggs, of a brownish yel- 
low color, on the under side of the 
leaves of the plant. These soon hatch 
out, and the young insects at once at- 
tack the plant by sucking its sap. If 
they ate the plant it would be easy to 
kill them by some of the poisonous 
sprays. But they only suck the sap of 
the plant, which they secure through 
a sucker. Many remedies have been 
tried, some of them doing more or less 
good, but none entirely effective. Hand- 
picking in the morning and evening, 
when the insects are more or less tor- 
pid, is really the only eflicient way of 
getting rid of them. Some growers 
recommend laying boards among the 
plants at night, under which the bugs 
take shelter, and then raising tie 
boards and killing the bugs each morn- 
ing. The ground must be clean to have 
this means effective. We have seen 
Paris green applied, as for the potato 
bug, and the plants sprayed with va- 
rious compounds, but it did not seem 
to affect the health or activity of the 
bugs to any great extent, if at all. It 
has been claimed that tobacco dust or 
slaked lime, put on tle plants while 
the dew is on them, or immediately 
after a rain, is rather discouraging to 
the bugs, but we have no personal 
knowledge of their effectiveness, 


vegetable 
answered. 








GOOD FRUIT HONESTLY PACKED. 





The past week saw the opening of 
the fruit season in Michigan, when the 
first shipment of strawberries was 
made from Benton Harbor to Chicago. 
us that this proper 
attention to the positive 
the fruit-growers of the 
State reforming their methods of 
packing, as well as of selecting the 
fruit they intend shipping to market. 
We say positive necessity, for if they 
do not they are certain to lose a part 
at least of their trade with the great 
west, and they will surely find it much 
easier to lose a market than secure 
one. The fruit package is as dishonest 
as the fruit it encloses. If ever a busi- 
hess was in danger of being wrecked 
by barefaced dishonesty, it is the fruit 
business in this State. There is no use 
mincing matters in discussing it, for 
most assuredly if methods are not re- 
formed it will be badly crippled 
through the growers of other states se- 
curing the trade. In September last, 
under the heading “Why Michigan 
fruit does not command a good price,” 
the Grocers’ Criterion of Chicago, said: 

Michigan fruit 


It seems to is a 
time to call 


necessity of 


Lic shippers are com- 
plaining bitterly of low prices for 


their fruit, and think Chicago a poor 
market for it. Their conclusions are 
right—Michigan peaches are not much 
wanted in Chicago, and, as a rule, they 
bring more than they are act ually 
worth as put up and shipped to the 
commission houses of this city. 

To say a basket of peaches came 
from Michigan is equivalent to de- 
claring that it contains a lot of green, 
wormy, unwholesome fruit, topped with 
a handful of moderate-sized peaches, 
and covered with a bit of red netting 
to deceive and defraud nobody but the 
packer. Nobody wants it at any price. 
The quickest and most expeditious 
way of making a basket of peaches un- 
salable to a Chicago consumer is to 
cover it with red netting, He knows 
at a glance just what it contains, just 


off and poured the peaches on the ta- 
ble. The commission man is lucky if 
he finds a purchaser at ten cents per 
basket for such fruit. Even retailers 
will not impose on their customers 
with such fraudulent packages. What 
becomes of it? Italian venders of 
cheap fruit get hold of it and retail it 
from push carts in the streets and sub- 
urbs of Chicago. They are about the 
only kind of men who can dispose of 
it. Reputable grocers and marketmen 
will not touch it. Much of it goes to 


the garbage pile, condemned by our 
health officers. Go into almost any 


well-regulated grocery store or market 
and ask for a good basket of peaches, 
and the clerk or dealer will say: “Yes, 
here are some peaches I can recom- 
mend; sound and perfect, clear to the 
bottom of the package—they came 
from Georgia or California.” One sees 
Georgia and California fruit every- 
where in Chicago. The packages are 
recognizable, and one rarely finds any- 
thing but perfect fruit in the box. It 
not only would not pay to ship poor 
fruit so far, but California packers re- 
cognize the fact that fraudulent pack- 
ages deceive no one but the packer 
who thinks he is going to fool some 
prospective buyer. They are sensible 
enough to know that the quickest and 
most expeditious way of ruining the 
reputation of their fruit products 
would be to adopt the Michigan plan 
of putting them upon the market. In 
California a packer would soon find 
himself in disgrace if he practiced such 
methods. 

On our way home last evening a 
party of business men, six or eight in 
the dis- 


number, were discussing 
honesty of Michigan fruit packers and 


the new law for the protection of con- 
sumers, which they are fighting and 
which prohibits the covering of fruit 
packages with colored gauze for pur- 
pose of deception. Each of these gen- 
tlemen told his experience in purchas- 
ing Michigan fruit this season, and all 
declared they would do without 
peaches rather than buy another pack- 
age covered with red netting. 

Said a well-known business man to 
the editor of the Criterion this morn- 


ing: “Yesterday I went down on 
South Water street to a well-known 
house and said to a member of the 


firm: I want a good, ripe, sound, first- 
class package of peaches. IL was 
shown a fine appearing basket just re- 





ceived from Michigan. ‘These,’ said 
the commission man, ‘I can recom- 
mend. I know the man who shipped 
them to me; he is all right, and you 
ean have them for 40 cents.’ I took 
them home, renioved the netting and 
found only one peach in the basket fit 
to eat; the remainder were green and 
below the top layer utterly worthless.” 
When he buys another basket of 
Michigan peaches put up by a Michi- 
gan fruit packer who is all right he 
will be some years older. 

A gentleman connected with one of 
the large wholesale houses in Chicago 
said to the editor of the Criterion this 
morning: “I have just been over to 


Saugatuck. I went into a fruit-pack- 
ing house there, the proprietor of 
which I know, and I said to him: ‘Is 


there really an honestly-packed basket 
of peaches in the establishment? and 
he responded: “To be frank with you, 
there is not. There will be thousands 
of baskets of peaches shipped from 
here to-day and there won’t be an hon- 
est basket in the whole lot. We have 
to do our packing this way because— 
well, they all do it.” 

And this is why Michigan peaches 
are not selling very well this season 
in Chicago. If the packers who send 
such stuff to our city get enough to 
pay the freight, then they get more 
than their fruit is worth. But Cali- 
fornia shippers are sending fruit 
thousands of miles to us and are mak- 
ing money and are getting a dollar a 
package for their fruit, and sometimes 
more, because their fruit is worth the 
price it commands, and because when 
& man buys a box of California 
peaches and carries them home at con- 
siderable personal inconvenience and 
labor he feels he has bought a fine lot 
of peaches and has not been cheated. 





American Gardening tells of a patch 
of the Henry strawberry, one-third of 
an acre in size, upon which the grower 
expects to grow enough berries to 
bring him $500 at 10¢e per quart. There 
will be a big pull for plants of the 
Henry after this, but many will be dis- 
appointed. The plants will be under 
the care of another man, and the crop 
will surely show it in most instances. 
It is not the variety alone that gives 
such crops. The man and the soil are 





as well as if he had ripped the stuff 


prime factors. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE GARDEN. 





With the first squash vines come the 
black bugs, bringing an appetite cor- 
responding to their size. No amount of 
poison will affect them, as they tap the 
lenves with their long bills and suck 
the juice which is intended for a bet- 
ter purpose The only effectual way to 
get rid gf them is to hand-pick and 
kill, so it is Claimed. This is good in 
theory, but not always easily put in 
practice. When pumpkins are raised 
on the farm the vines are frequently 
so badly infested by the insects as to 
be little more than breeding places for 
these detestable bugs, The pumpkins 
are out in the corn, where they receive 
little attention, and so the black bug 
thrives unmolested. Fortunately the 
insects are not great travelers, If they 
are humerous this seascn it is because 
they had a good chance last year. The 
moral is obvious, If they are trouble- 
some it is best to stop planting pump- 
kins and squashes indiscriminateiy 
and limit the crop to the few that can 
be cared for. This is the opposite of 
the plan frequently followed, which is 
to plant more extensively in the hope 
that some will be spared. The bugs 
provide for such emergencies by mul- 
liplying with the opportunities. If they 
cannot ruin the crop this year they will 
next. After being effectually killed or 
starved off a farm there is not likely 
to be much trouble for some time, 
though eternal vigilance is the only 
way to keep them within bounds, 

There are numerous preventives 
given to the public from time to time. 
Thus far we have not found any that 
is satisfactory, but others may have 
done better, We have gone back to the 
old method of trapping. It is fortunate 
that these insects have short hours for 
mischief. If there is a shingle near at 
hand which they can crawl under they 
will make for it before the sun goes 
down, and will stay there till thawed 
out the next day. In the early morning 
they are dormant, when it is an easy 
matter to gather them into a pan con- 
taining water and kerosene. If this 
work is well done there will not be 
many to escape. The eggs are laid on 
the under side of the leaf and will of- 
ten escape detection, but the young 
bugs are not proof against an applica- 
tion of kerosene emulsion, which has 
no effect on the older insects. 

* * * 

The striped squash bug is easier to 
manage. Being a leaf-eating insect, it 
may be poisoned, though when Paris 
green is used care must be taken to 
prevent the vines from being injured 
by the application. There are several 
remedies suggested. Plaster mixed 
with enough kerosene or tobacco dust 
to give a strong odor, then scattered 
among the hills, is recommended. Coal 
tar spread upon paper and put about 
the hills, whale oilsoapsuds, bone meal, 
feathers dipped in turpentine and 
stuck in the hills, slaked lime and sul- 
phur, phosphate, offer a choice of 
materials which should meet the needs 
of everybody. The insect appears to 
be very sensitive to disagreeable odors, 
which makes it probable that there are 
many other remedies as good as those 
mentioned. The trouble is the bugs are 
driven away and not killed, but that, 
to quite an extent, prevents eggs from 
being laid, 

* * * 

As a matter of economy as well as 
on account of appearances, it is worth 
some trouble to have the rows of gar- 
den vegetables made straight. In the 
garden, space is limited, and crooked 
rows take up too much room. The 
time for cultivation is also limited, 
and straight rows are an economy 
When this is considered. But most of 
all, a row thattakes aserpentine course 
across the ground is an abomination to 
the sight and robs the garden of one 
of its important charms, It is an easy 


matter to have the rows straight if 
there is not too much hurry. to get 


things done. 

Different styles of markers are sug- 
gested from time to time. One consists 
of wheels sawed out of ineh boards 
and arranged on an axle, the edges of 
the wheels being beveled so as to make 
a mark as they are drawn over the 
ground. This may answer the purpose, 


but it is not readily adjusted to differ. 
ent widths of row. Another style of 
implement is a small log roller with 
ropes around it, which may be set to 
mark as desired. Wither of these may 
answer the purpose for the market 
gardener, whose soil is worked til] i; 
is thoroughly pulverized. But in tho 
home garden it is not always possible 
to have ground so fine that markers 
like these would be of any use. 
sides that, there is so little use for 
them, anyhow, that these would yo; 
pay for the cost, 

The most serviceable marker we 
have found is as Cheap and sliply con. 


2A 
>O- 


structed as can well be imagined. It 
consists of apiece of 2xv  seantline 


with holes bored six inches apart for 
the teeth, which are eight inches Jone 
In the center of the stick a hole ' 
bored for a handle, which is set at ay 
angle with the teeth, so that when it 
is held in position for drawing the 
teeth will slant backwards a little, An 
old rake or hoe handle is as good as 
anything for a handle. A six-foot seant- 
ling is not cumbersome, and allows 
the use of seven teeth a foot apart, five 
teeth eighteen inches, and four two 
feet, Which enables us to work rapidly 
When the marker is not in use jt ss 
easily hung up out of the way, which 
is not the case with the other markers 
mentioned, <A tool like this can Ie 
made in a few minutes and is handy 
to have around. 


is 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 





G. W. D.. of Joppa, this state, in- 
quires what kind of acid to use to kill 
plaintain and mallow. Can any of our 
readers tell him? 


The Arizona experiment station rec- 
ommends the following formula — for 
sp ‘aying to destroy San Jose scale: 
Rosin, twenty pounds; caustic soda (70 
per cent strength), five pounds; tish oil, 
three pints; water suflicient to make 
100 gallons of the mixture, Apply with 
a spray pump a number of times dur- 
ing the summer. 

sulletin 139 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, gives di- 
rections how to combat the attacks of 
plant lice. These lice are sucking in- 
sects, Which live upon the juices of the 
trees and plants drawn through their 
sucking apparatus from the leaves and 
young shoots. They cause the leaves 
to become distorted and curled up, and 
are thus protected so that remedial 
measures are ineffective unless applied 
quite early in the season. As they do 
not eat the outer tissues, paris green 
and such poisons are ineffective, but 
kerosene emulsion, whale oil soap solu- 
tion, kerosene water mixture, tobacco 
decoction or some other contact poison 
must be used. If these are applied 
thoroughly, beginning as soon as signs 
of the lice appear, they may be kept in 
check. If treatment is delayed until 
the leaves are curled up it will be nec- 
essary to cut off the worst affected 
leaves and spray those remaining. 
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Grange eparinent. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 


proved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 











SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF ‘THE GRANGE IN MICHIGAN. 


II. PURE FOOD LEGISLATION. 

Beginning, perhaps, as far back as 
1875, eceasional laws looking toward 
the purity of food and dairy products 
had been enacted in Michigan, But up 
to the year 1895 there had been no 
adequate provision for the enforce- 
ment of these laws. Neighboring 
stutes, more especially Ohio, had pass- 
cd stringent pure foed laws and made 
appropriations sufficient to have them 
entorced, The results were satisfac- 
iory, ina large measure, to such states, 
but bad for Michigan. So much so 
that it became 2 popular expression 
that “Michigan was the dumping 
ground for adulterated food products.” 

This state of affairs was recognized 
by muny different people, but so far 
as we can learn the first active step 
that was taken to reform matters was 
made by the Michigan State Grange. 
The State Grange in 1891 passed a 
resolution requesting the legislature 
to provide for a dairy commissioner, 
“whose duty it shall be to see that 
the laws in relation to oleomargariné 
are strictly obeyed, and that a suf- 
ficient fund be appropriated for the 
proper support of the same.” 

The State Grange of 1892 supported 
the sentiment, and in the legislature 
of 1893 Rep. and Bro. D. D. Buell, of 
Branch county, introduced a_ bill pro- 
viding for a dairy and food commis- 
sioner. That year the State Grange 
had a legislative committee, with Bro. 
I. W. Redfern as chairman, which 
worked devotedly for the passage of 
tliis dairy and food commissioner Dill. 
The pill passed, and thus a start was 
made. The law was known to be in- 
adequate, as no funds were provided 
for prosecutions. Besides that, the laws 
regarding dairy and food products 
were not ample, and were not particu- 
larly streagthened at this session. 
Hiowever, a beginning was made, and 
the work of the commissioner for 
two years was in educating the peo- 
ple to the necessity for a well-equipped 
dairy and food bureau. 

The State Grange of 1894 adopted a 
report of a special committee on leg- 
islation, which treated this subject as 
follows: “in yiew of the fact that there 
is a growing interest in dairying at the 
present time throughout our State, 
and as the present pure food and dairy 
law seems not sufliciently stringent 
for the proper protection of dairy in- 
terests, we reconsmend that the pres- 
ept law be so amended and strength- 
ened by legislative enactments as will 
fully protect the dairy interests of our 
State against all imitations of pure 
butter and cheese and all adulterations 
of dairy products. And we would give 
the pure food and dairy Commissioner 
more ample police powers, if needed, 
so he can take sau-ples of any articles 
of food found upon the market and ex- 
amine the same.” 

It is a well-known fact that in 1895 
the Grange took, as one of its three 
leading measures for advocacy in the 
legislature, a bill greatly strengthen- 
ing the pure food laws of the State, 
and appropriating $10,000 per year for 
the enforcement of such laws. The 
Michigan Dairy Association is to be 
credited with a very great share in the 
active campaign for this bill. But 
What passed the bill was the pressure 
brought to bear upon the legislature 
through the Grange. by petitions and 
personal letters. It required a severe 
fight, which was led to a successful 
issue by Bro. Redfern, ably supported 
by all members of the Grange in 
the legislature. The Grange got about 
all it asked for on this subject ex- 
cept the passage of a law prohibiting 
the coloring of oleomargarine to re- 
semble butter, but this measure be- 
came a law in i807, in which year, 
also, the appropriation was increased 
to $18,000 per vear. 

Hon, EK. O. Grosvenor, the present 
dairy and food commissioner, deliver- 
ed an address at the Michigan State 
Round-Up Farmers’ Institute, illustrat- 
ing more especially the workings of 
the oleomargarine law. The manner 
of the reception of this address, and 
the resolutions passed by the Institute, 
showed that the pure food legislation 





‘ 
in Michigan has a solid foundation in 
the sentiment of the farmers of the 
State. They are willing to appropriate 
money for the enforcement of such 
laws, and they will not rest contented 
until ample laws are thoroughly en- 
forced. 

Is not this a record that the Grange 
should be proud of? Five years ago, 
only a few laws on the statute books 


‘vegarding adulterated food products, 


no Means of enforcing them, no par- 
ticular sentiment looking toward 
stronger laws, only an occasional ¢Com- 
plaint against the situation. To-day, 
mn active commissioner, with a strong 
force of helpers and a large appro- 
priation, backed up by pretty complete 
legal enactments, and the sentiment of 
the people supporting the laws and the 
commissioner. 

It must be remembered that this has 
been brought about almost wholly, 
though not solely, because the Grange 
took the initiative in making detinite 
plans for reform, carried these plans 
through two legislatures, agitated, ed- 
ucated, concentrated, until they got 
what they wanted. The lesson is ob- 
vious. And let it not be forgotten by 
any who describe our present compar- 
atively efficient system of protection 
of daity and food products, that the 
credit of it belongs to the Grange. 


GRANGE PROCEEDINGS. 


Mrs. L. E. Landon, Librarian, Agri- 
cultural College, Mich., would like to 
receive a copy of the proceedings of 
the Michigan State Grange for 1Sd4. 
The proceedings of all Michigan State 
Granges except that one are in the Col- 
lege library, and it is desired to com- 
plete the file. Will some one kindly 
donate the missing copy ? 


A CREDIT. 





Credit should have .been given for 
the article in last week’s department 
on “Who Are Teachers?” It was made 
up of extracis from a paper read by 
Commissioner G, T. Chapel, of Kent 
county, at a Grange meeting in that 
county. 





GRANGE NEWS. 


ENSLEY CENTER GRANGE, No. 544, 
Two more candidates. May 28 ob- 
served Memorial Day. 
Newaygo Co, 

BANNER GRANGE, No. 640, 
had memorial program May 28 Our 
Grange was never more prosperous 
than now. 

lonia Co. COR. 
VERONA MILLS GRANGE, No. 667. 
May 28, had good attendance. One 
reinstated. Farm topics discussed. 
Entertain Pomona June 2. 

Huron Co. MRS. LAURA HUNT. 
HUDSON CENTER GRANGE, No. 718, 
finished initiation May 31. Good inter- 
est shown in lecturer’s work. We are 
‘carrying “Civil Government of Mich- 
igan” and “History of Michigan,” in ad- 
dition to our regular work. Had quo- 
tations from Proverbs the last meet- 
ing. Memorial meeting next time. 
Lenawee Co. me. €, Y¥. 

NEWARK GRANGER, No. 514, 

May 28, discussed “Uhiform Text 
Books,” and decided that the law 
should be so amended = that all 
schools should come under its pro- 
visions; also the best way to kill Can- 
ada thistles is to plow onee and then 
keep them under the ground by culti- 
vating at least once a week. 

Yratiot Co, HR, 30° R. 

DANBY GRANGE 

has discussed the question, “What is 
most needed in district schools at the 
present time?" Decided that better 
government was needed both at home 
and at school. Bro. Brooks thought 
teachers should be required to have a 
standing in government the same as in 
studies. 

Ionia Co, TT. ¢ PRIBR, 

PORTLAND GRANGE, No, 174. 

Lively interest is manifested for the 
success of the Order. At our last meet- 
ing we decided to hold each alternate 
meeting on Friday afternoon, for the 
convenience of those who, by reason 
of age or ill health, are unable to at- 
tend in the evening. This to us is an 
experiment, and if successful or other- 
wise, will report. 

Ienia Co. 


COR. 


GEO. W. PEAK. 
ELY GRANGE, No. 727, 
May 14th, discussed, “What are some 
of the greatesi needs of our country 
schools to-day?" May 21st discussed, 
“Should agriculture be taught in the 
district schools; if so, to What extent?" 
A majority of the members believed 
it could be taught to a certain extent, 
although some believed it to be im- 
practicable. Will have a question box 
at next meeting. 





Emmet Co, FRANK MILES. 


WHITNEYVILLE GRANGE, NO. 222. 

Since the beginning of the year we 
have taken in twenty new members 
and reinstated seven, all good substun- 
tial farmers and their wives. We 
meet every two weeks, and have very 
interesting meetings, fine programs. 
Among some of our new members we 
have some fine musicians. 

Kent Co. ALICE DEAN. 

WILSON GRANGE, No. 719, 

We are still alive and united in ex- 
tending the good work of our Order. 
During this year we have instructed 
seven candidates in the Grange work 
and now have five to initiate at our 
ext meeiing. We just closed a very 
successful coutest. We think that 
these contests are a greni help to 
Ciranges, 

We feel the loss of some of our best 
Grange workers, who join a newly or- 
ganized Grange much closer to them 
than ours. 

Charlevoix Co, WM. H. WING, Cor. 

MONTCALM GRANGE 
May 28 discussed “Are there any ani- 
mals or birds that are detrimental to 
the agricultural or horticultural class- 
es, and what are they?’ “What is a 
postal savings bank and how doves a 
person get access to it?’ 

There was some talk of an excursion 
to the Agricultural College in August, 
We hope it will not be all talk. We 
Went there last year and we know we 
would enjoy it much better now, as 
we feel acquainted. 

Montcalm Co, 

FOREST GRANGE, No, 562. 
has been called to mourn the loss of 
one of its most honored members, Sis- 
ter Maria Vangildel. who, after a long 
and useful life, passed to her reward 
May 1, always loyal to our order, faith, 
hope, and charity were truly exempli- 
fied in her life. She will be greatly 
missed and will long be remembered by 
her many friends. 

Forest) Grange still continues to 
prosper since its reorganization, taking 
in new members at each meeting. We 
are hoping for better things before the 
end of the year. 

Mecosta Co. 


COR. 


MRS. E. J. MARTIN. 
DECATUR GRANGE, No, 346, 
met May 28, holding a closed session 
in the morning, followed by dinner at 
the hall and sn open session in the 
afternoon. Bro. J. J. Woodman gave 
Us a very instructive talk on “Some of 
the advantages we enjoy through the 
Grange.” and Sister J. J. Woodman 
gave an address on, “What the Grange 
has done for our farmer women.” This 
was a great treat and those who came 
were well paid for their trouble. 
Van Buren Co. H. L. SUTTON, Cor. 
YPSILANTI GRANGE, No. 56, 

at its last meeting, conferred the 2nd 
degree upon three candidates” after 
Which Sister Jos. E. Warner read a 
magazine article, and a paper by Sister 
Flora Buell, on the subject, “What ad- 
vantages has farming over other occu- 
pations in the development of ¢har- 
acter,” was presented, in which some 
very fine thoughts were brought out. 
“Reputation is what people think you 
are; character is what God knows you 
to be.” “The life on the farm. among 
the trees, birds, and animals, with the 
changes of seasons, the joys and trials 
of- labor, the incentives to ambition. 
the refreshment of inspiration, may 
find its aids for developing the noblesz 
in man.” “Best of all, most helpful of 
all, is Mother Nature herself, that oi 
Which the life and body of the farm is 
composed.” 

Washtenaw Co, CHAS, L. FOSTER. 

COURTLAND GRANGE, No. 563. 

May 14, the question, “Shall agricul- 
ture be taught in our publie schools,” 
Was discussed. It was thought there 
Was hot any need of its being taught 
in schools. A teacher said there was 
enough to teach now, all that her head 
could hold. 

Free mail delivery was decided to be 
as necessary for rural districts as for 
towns or cities. 

A comiittee was appointed to draft 
resolutions on the death of Brother 
Charles Hipp, who had been a member 
only a few weeks. 

May 21 three candidates were in- 
structed in the fourth degree, followed 
by a bountiful supper. 

May 28 Memorial day was observed, 
The hall was decorated with 
many flowers in masses and wreatirs 
and bouquets filled the hall with their 
fragrance. Flowers and tributes pre 
pared by Brother and Sister Saunders, 
were given to the memory of our 
Grange brothers and sisters who fill 


many graves in cemeteries far and 
near. 
Kent Co. MRS. N. A. BURCH, Cor. 


MONTCALM POMONA GRANGE 
met with Montca'm Grange June 2. Re- 
ports of Subordinate Granges were en- 





flags. | 





couraging. "The most prominent ques- 
tion discussed was about pure food. It 
is our opinion that the commissioner is 
doing his work as fast as is expedient, 
and for the best interest of the public 
at large. 

Mr. Selous gave us a very interest- 
ing and instructive talk on the birds 
and animals of Michigan that are ben- 
eficial to the agricultural and horticul- 
tural classes. To sum it up, he said if 
the good and harm done by all were 
put in the balance the good would go 
down every time. He made a strong 
plea for the innocent birds. He also 
spoke of the sparrow bounty, of which 
he said if our state legislature was go- 
ing to give a bounty, it should ex- 
clude the boys, as there was a tend- 
ency to encourage cruelty which would 
lead to more harm than the innocent 
sparrow did. 

Prof. Smith, of Greenville schools, 


gave wus a very interesting talk on 
“ree Text Books.” He showed 


samples of books that had been used 
six years, and we should say they were 
good for as Many more years, 

One resolution L would like especial- 
ly to mention was that the Pomona 
Grange have election of ofticers only 
once in two years. Where it comes 
once a year, it takes half of the meet- 

BATTLE CREEK GRANGE, No. 66, 
held the first meeting in the new hall 
Saturday evening, May 21. 

Two candidates have been given the 
first and second degrees and more ap- 
plications are steadily coming in. 

Thursday, May 26, we entertained 
Calhoun Pomona, at which time the 
dedication of the hall occurred. Bro. 
J. M. Willison, Master of the Pomona 
Grange, acted as dedicating officer, An 
address by Sister Mary A. Mayo fol- 
lowed the ceremony. To a large audi- 
ence, many of whom were not members 
of the Order, she told them of the 
founding of the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, the necessities which gave 
rise to it, and the early struggles of the 
new organization. We have outgrown, 
she said, the ridicule and contempt 
which the Grange had to face twenty 
years ago. Men who joined to make 
money have dropped out and = the 
Grange is now considered as an edu- 
eator. Sister Mayo urged that we cual- 
tivate a spirit of cheerfulness and 
hopefulness, in Grange work as in all 
things, remembering that every sunset 
brings us “one day nearer home.” 

The June meeting of Pomona Grange 
will be a strawberry festival. 

LILLIAN ADAMS. 
(Continued on page 472.) 
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ings in a year to elect and install the 
ofiicers. We hope this matter will not 
be lost sight of at our next State 
Grange. The next Pomona will meet 
with Crystal Grange in October. 
J. M. P. 
LENAWEE POMONA GRANGE 

Adrian Thursday, 
June 2. After dinner a welcoming 
address by Bro. Helme, of Adrian 
Grange, was responded to by Worthy 
Master Horton, of the State Grange, 
who next proceeded to dedicate the 
new hall, a two-story edifice, 24x48 
feet, with upper and lower hall, 
kitchen, heater for both halls, tables, 
range, a good well and pump, hitch- 
ing posts and poles connecting them, 
and young trees set out where needed 
about the grounds, in fact everything 
most needful for a fully equipped hall, 
except horse sheds and wood house—- 
snd best of all a membership of 116, 
and all bills paid but about twenty dol- 
lars. 

Bro. Tforion predicted that of the 
27 Granges in the county about 20 
would have finished halls at the close 
of the year, as there are several more 
being built. 

At the open meeting in the after- 
noon besides recitations and music, 
was a paper. “The American farmer’s 
fuiure, his needs and _ prospects,’ 
by sro. Combs, of Rome; a paper by 
Bro. J. W. Weolsey, of Madisen, *“To 
the Mountains of Southern California;” 
za paper by Bro. Henry Van Wie, of 
Hudson Center Grange, “The Farm- 


met with Grange, 


er in Politics.” 
Resolutions were adopted in memory 
of our lately deceased sister, Sarah 


‘aylor, of Onsted. 

In the fourth degree the reports of 
Subordinate Granges were received, 
and suggestions fer the good eof the 
Order. In the evening a class was in- 
structed in the work of the fifth de- 
gree. 

Sister Bertha Hood, of Rome Grange, 
took notes for the Adrian Press and 
Adrian Times and Bro. Wm. F. How- 
ell, of Adrian range, for the Telegram 
avd Messenger. 

A good day and a large crowd were 
important factors. 


Bro. Rt. A. Woolsey (P. O., Adrian), 
secretary of the Patrons’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., of this county, reports 


195 policies written, four withdrawals, 
leaving 191 in force upon an amount 
excecding $374,500, and no losses to 
date. 

E. W. ALLIS. 
POMONA GRANGE 
met with Olive Center Grange, May 26 
2nd 27 and was given a cordial wel- 
come and hospitably entertained. The 
afternoon and evening sessions of the 
first day were open meetings and were 
well attended. The Rey. David R. Lee 
spoke eloquently on the subject, “What 
should be the main object of life, or, 
What do we live for?’ ‘The main ob- 
ject of life should be the uplifting of 
humanity by our spiritual and intellec- 
tual influence. Let our light shine, 
that society may be permeated and en- 
riched by its radiance. 

Bro. J. M, Fellows opened the sub- 
ject, “Have modern inventions iim- 
proved the condition of the laboring 
classes?’ He took the affirmative side 
of the question. The negative was 
strongly supported, however, it being 
claimed that the employer and not the 
employed reaped the benefit of inven- 
tions. 

Sister Thos. Wilde gave a few 
thoughts on the subject “Should fresh- 
air work be continued in the Grange?” 
She and others were in favor of its 
continuance. 

A paper by Bro. Holmes, of Olive 
Center Grange, on the subject, “What 
Results Should be Considered in the 
‘Estimate of Successful Farming?’ came 
next. A successful farmer should have 
business ability, be intellectual, and 
honest in his dealings with his fellow- 
man, were some of the many good 
ideas advanced. 

Bro. J. M. Fellows 
subject of the ‘Township unit school 
system,” and strongly favored the plan. 
This idea had a strong opposition. 

The evening’s entertainment was 
furnished by the members of Olive 
Center Grange and consisted of read- 
ings, recitations, music, ete., conclud- 
ing with a farce entitled “Hans Von 
Smash,” 

Friday’s session was devoted mostly 
to the transaction of the business of 
the meeting. Reports from Subordin- 
ate Granges were, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, very encouraging. The next 
regular meeting will be held with 
Trent Grange, August 25 and 26. 

A special meeting will be held with 
Allendale Grange, July 30. This meet- 
ing will be an open one, to which all 
are cordially invited. 

MRS. BERTHA SMITH, Sec. 


WESTERN 


introduced the 





ECONOMY ON THE FARM. 


Portion of a paper read at a Suordinate 
Grange by A. R. Miner, Allezan Co. 


But we would not have to go out of 
the town of Watson to see economy 
enough (as it is practiced to-day) to 
make any man poor. We find tools of 
all kinds, from the hoe to the self- 
binder, housed out of doors. Now this 
is economy, as it saves building sheds, 
or if we have them, it saves the trouble 
of putting them under cover, as tools 
do not amount to much, only help to 
make the farmer poorer and the manu- 
facturer richer. 

e also find economy practiced in 
putting in and taking care of our crops, 
by not spending time to prepare our 
ground in proper shape to receive the 
seed and then blame the government 
because we do not receive a proper re- 
turn for our labor. I have seen clay 
ground plowed after the 20th of Sep- 
tember and sowed that same fall to 
wheat, where the lumps were bigger 
than the next year’s crop. 

One of our farmers practiced econ- 
omy one year ago last fall by plowing 
his ground, sowing his wheat on the 
furrow, and then dragging it in with 
a disk harrow, and as it turned out 
he saved much labor in harvesting his 
crop. This is economy on the farm, but 
poor economy. 

We find poor economy in letting our 
fences go untouched or patched up 
with rotten rails, until our stock gets 
out and tramps down grass and grain, 
while we chase after them longer than 
a candidate for a town office. 

Economy can be seen again in the 
distance by feeding our cornstalks 
whole in the stable, as it saves the 
time and trouble of cutting them, al- 
though when cut the cattle would eat 
more of them and what is left makes 
better bedding and the manure 
handles a good deal easier, thus sav- 
ing labor and time. 

Economy is practiced by a good 
many by letting their fruit trees go 
without’ pruning, spraying, er manur- 
ing, thus receiving for their economical 
saving of time and labor poor, wormy 
fruit, or none at all. 

Many seem to think that it is 
economy to furnish our corn and po- 
tato crops with all the weeds that will 
possibly grow, perhaps cultivating 
once to get the weeds started, economy 
coming in here in not wearing out our 
cultivator—better let it rust out. 

Burning green wood is another 
economical plan, as it saves cutting our 
wood one year in advance and, I think, 
digging it out of the snow, saves’ build- 
ing a wood shed; besides can we 
imagine a more desirable job than try- 
ing to build a fire out of green wood 
all covered with snow? 

Our barns and other’ buildings 
should be left so that the hens can find 
a convenient place to get under and 
hide their nests, as it will save the ex- 
pense of buying an incubator. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 








AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX 


GOOD FARMS 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


in Wayne, St. Clair, Sanilac, Huron, Manistee, Eaton, 

Tuscola and other counties, Mich. Also few left in 

Ohio and Indiana. Any size, from $3 per acre up. 

Easy terms. Write for full descriptions and prices. 

MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





ELECTRIC Wis 





Z as EASY TO LOAD. \s 
MADE TO LAST ALWAYS. 

d thi Ji < 
at Bieta ines construction fends us ts declan 


the N it STRONGEST, MOST DUR. 
ABLE, LONGEST LIVED, EASIEST TO LOAD 
wagon made. GES mae famous straight or stagger spoke 


Electric Steel Wheels 


Wheeis have any width 7. tre, from 2 to 8 incon 

oe A height, from 24 thes. Impervious to 

or cold; can’t ory out, et 5 eee or rot; NO RE- 

SETTING (TIRE and repairs. Best angle steel 
ounds. First class 

—_ e $4.00 extra. All F. 0. B. For $25.00 
t has given universal satisfaction and will fi SHEE re- 

pode exactly. Don’t buy until you get a 

catalogue and prices. Write for them at once. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. BOX 58, AUINCY, ILLS, 


Tw FARQUHAR 


ea BY i PATENT VARIABLE 
FRICTION, FEED 









Medi and Highest ‘Award at the World's Columbian Exposition, 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET WORKSIN THE pany La gr the best made. 
Shicgle Mills, Machinery, and Standard ultural Imple- 
ments of Beat Quality at lowest prices. ivstrated Catalogue, 


FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY.‘ 
drau 








HAY PR 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
(Jp DOING MOST AND BEST wore. 


ly 


ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANY WHERE TO OPERATE 
ON TRIBLAGAINS TALL OTHER 

2 


(€] 208 amt m2 or Ome) MUI Nich a iLL 





LUMBER 


TO SELL DIRECT TO THE 


FARMER and CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers, s, Barn Sid — Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 
C.S. BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


~~ 1898 Bicycles Down to $5. 

New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicycles are_ 
now being sold on easy conditions as low as $5.00 
others outright at $13.95. and high grade at $19 95 
and $22.50, to be paid for after received. If you will 
cut this notice out and send to Sears, ROEBUCK 
& Co, Chicago, they will send you their 1898 
Bicycle Catalogue and full parwiculars. 


1898 BICYCLE $3.00 


Yes, $3 00 takes our up-to-date, guaranteed bicycle on 
our g.eat co-operative offer. You doa little work in 
your spare time. Write econ. COOK CYCLE CO., 
Office, 67 4:h Ave.; Factory, 16-13 Franklin St., Chicago, 


5000 BICYCLES 


1 makes and models, 
ae be closed out at once. 


Write for prices. 















pe 
sale. Shipped to any one 
on approval without advance de- 
‘posit. Handsome souvenir book free. 

RN A_ BICYCLE 
by a little work ~ us. FREE USE of sample wheel 
to rider agents, Write at once for our special offer. 


MEAD & PRENTISS, 146 Ave. N.,Ch'cago. 





paid. Full descriptive catalogue FREE. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N.Y, 
Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 


WHEN WRITING 





to advertisers please mention 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





WE CUARANTEE 


to bale 3 tons more of hay in 10 hours 
two-horse Press; — wy de ‘ rther 


foot fee, ding, 










ni 
Pout cea 

q OX press 
a, it breaks the ma 


terial less; ys. 


no > divide se has 
large wheels; mount- 

power; easy tomove 
= Cir’lars & prices free, 


a SPENCER, Box 31, DWIGHT, ILL, 





FENCE YOUR FARM 


Cheaply. 





THE ADVANCE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


whichis sold direct t: farmer,freight paid,we belicve 
to be the best fence pe for the money. Our plan ot 
sellingsaves the farmers the dealer’s profit and bring 
the fence to a price that beats the hand tence mach ino 
both for aipeoness and quality of fence. A continucy 
fence; all tie wires being interwoven—no loose ends; 
tie wires ean’t slip. Prices way down. Send for out 
new circulars and extra # — discount to farmers, 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6 Old St. Peoria, li, 
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STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE 

OIECL J ; 
Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom c:tle 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, ttl 
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"WE HATE TO 


Hav-ana trouble with the Ppesterd, but in America 
he’s like wood Senon, behind the times, and will 
have to go. Buy of 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 

















Pumps water without any atten- 

tion or expense for 
IRRIGATION. 
BigIncrease in Crops 
Independent of Rain 
Higher Prices 
Early Crops. 
126 Liberty St., New York 







RIFE ENGINE CO., 


oe EA) 


THE FREIGHT. BEST SCALES, LEAST 
MONEY. JONES OF BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


How’s Your :: 
Roof? Use Sykes “Old Style" 


—————= == 
Itis madein a var- IRON ROOFING. 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good Rosi Send for catalogue and prices. 


Sykes Iron and Steel ‘oofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, lil. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, opr “be rlek rocked metal en 
and sidin, rick, roc or cocrasr 
METAL CE FIL ND _ WALLS. 
ngs r Fa ogu 


Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co.Lid., Philadelphia 








You may 


Avoid mistakes my pads ure th ie 
Uns best thing of the kind mad 








ne Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit an 
size and width tire. Staggard men | 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 















out. We also manufacture Steel 

Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, lil. 
Pressure between “tp, Large inside burr 
burrs in grinding ean revolves twice to 
is carried on chill- sweep’s one. Or- 
ed roller bear- inar 


Sold under at nt ute zt naran’ to do double the 

amount of work of any other mill of same size or 

wonex refunded. W. mal for circulars and prices. 
AIN MFG, CO Sarrollton, Mo. 


DEED CORN. 





Choice re-selected Gold Mine, 
best grown. Price $1.00 per 
bushel. Bags free when full. 
* A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
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American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 


it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 


The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. 
a 2 after any machine now used and save oene- 


It will 


than can otherwise be secured. This is 


1 who 
the w iinet eaten my of hundreds who have tried it and wie 
Pays for itself the first season. 
for it. Catalogue and testimonials from users sent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ask your dealer 
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DA te A te te Athen t th then dete te te te te te 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. 


FARMERS BE Wise, DEAL WITH US AND SAVE 4 
You Save Salesman’s Expenses and “Agent's. Pro 
Analysis, Ph nd, 


weeser 


40 rerncr. ON See Perseees. 


one ag eo — Potash, 

T Cc 
Pure Raw Bone Meal..................... 22 0 25 4 to 5 ne $22.00 per t ton 
ee 4 Fertilizer. 9 to 10 2 to3 16.00, | 

y y 8 to 10 14% to 23 134 to 2 15.00 
Big Bonanza - 9 to 10 ae to 33 ise 3 20.00 “ 
Potato Special ss 9to10 3% to 412 6 to7 23.00 ‘ 
Tobacco Special ‘ 11 to 44 . : 4 tos — Mi 

oneeneky 13 tol 





Bone and Meat......... 
For samples and pamph 
ene 


WALKER STPATMAN 6 & CO. Herr’s Istand, pissbers. Pe. 
BO0OO088888OD 








